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Hotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The special point I have been trying to estab- 
lish is that the word Britain etymologically im- 
plies the existence of the Straits of Dover at the 
time it was coined. But whatever may be its 
true meaning, the name, old as it is, belongs to an 
age which may be called modern in comparison 
with palzolithic antiquity :— 

The land which warlike Britons now possess 
And therein have their mighty Empire rais'd 
In antique times was salvage wilderness, 
Unpeopled, unmenured, unproved, unprais’d, 
Ne was it island then, ne was it pais’d 
Amid the Ocean waves,* 
“Unpeopled,” indeed, the land was not, even 
when “hoary Thames” wandered along his silver- 
winding way through forests long since sunken in 
the North Sea, and no “silver streak” divided 
the chalk cliffs of the Channel. But after all it is 
hard to feel any very vivid sympathy with a people 
belonging rather to geology than to history, whose 
monuwents in the shape of bones and stones, study 
them as we may, can tell us little more than that 
“omnes hi convenerunt in Vallem Sylvestrem que 
nunc est Mare salis.”t Leaving, then, these pre- 





* ‘FB, Q.,’ ii, 10, 5, t Gen. xiv. 4. 





patriarchal flint-knappers for the present to their 
undisturbed strata of river-drift, what do we 
really know about Britain after it became Britain 
—“the inviolate island of the sage and free,” 
whose history in its broader outlines is little more 
than the record of repeated violations? At what 
period, for instance, did the Thames become an 
English, and cease to be a British river in any- 
thing more than a merely geographical sense ? 
History, as I find history written in the volumes 
of English historians, informs me that this event 
took place in the fifth century a.pv. History, as I 
read it in the earliest records and monuments of 
our country, informs me that it took place probably 
some time in or before the third century nc. I 
find myself, in fact, constrained to hold that the 
Thames was an English long before it became a 
Roman river. Instead of the scanty fifteen hun- 
dred years or so which is the utmost that the self- 
denying patriotism of our chroniclers will allow for 
the antiquity of the English race upon English 
soil, the facts of the case, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain them, imperatively demand con- 
siderably more than two thousand. In those 
Belgic tribes which Julius Cesar found occupying 
south-eastern Britain—in that Loegrian people 
which the earliest British traditions locate in the 
same part of the island, and whose sovranty over 
Cambrian and Albanian they freely acknowledge— 
I am compelled by what seems to me irresistible 
evidence to recognize not a confederation of Celtic 
aliens, but our own English forefathers, I am far 
from denying the “Saxon invasions” of the fifth 
century, but I hold them to have been invasions of 
Englishmen by races closely allied to Englishmen, 
and analogous rather to the later invasions of the 
Northman and the Norman than to the earlier 
national immigrations of those peoples represented 
even in our own day by the Gael, the Cymro, and 
the Englishman. The mere isolated settlement of 
a Germanic tribe here and there in the island in 
pre-Roman days, the quartering of Germanic 
troops in certain stations during the Roman 
occupation, are, to my way of thinking, wholly 
inadequate to explain the phenomena of early 
English history. The language of any small tribal 
settlement which never developed into a great 
centre of population must have been under the 
conditions speedily absorbed, and as to the settle- 
ments of Roman legionaries, I cannot make out 
that the permanent Roman garrison in England— 
to use an apparent prolapsus—ever numbered more 
than from 25,000 to 30,000 men all told, from 
“The Wall” in the north to the southern coast. 
But the usually accepted theory not merely fails to 
explain the ethnological relations of the various 
races in our island,—the early prevalence of the 
English language, especially in connexion with 
local nomenclature, the continuity of manners, 
customs, and laws, and a host of other matters, It 
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involves, moreover, the direct contradiction of the 
highest historic authority, which distinctly asserts 
the Germanic origin of the Belge—and the assump- 
tion of unattested phenomena so wildly improbable 
as the supposed extermination of the Celtic inha- 
bitants of south-eastern England in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Over and over have I anxiously 
searched the pages of our historians for some 
indication or acknowledgment of the difficulty they 
encountered in adopting the theory they pro- 
pound. But I havesought in vain. Of late years, 
indeed, so far from manifesting any symptoms of 
compunction or even regret, the prevailing school 
of English history seems to have found especial 
gratification in recording how a handful of fifth 
century Holsteiners so effectually obliterated the 
Celts throughout three-quarters of modern England 
that in less than one hundred and fifty years 
hardly a trace of Celtic occupation was to be 
found. Voices, indeed, have cried in the wilder- 
ness against this maintenance in history of the cata- 
clysmal theories long since discarded in geology. But 
though the voices have been heard , their message has 
been almost unheeded, and it appears to be still 
possible for English historians to turn from writing 
a complacent review of Mr. Coote or Mr. Seebohm 
to dwell with increased emphasis on the Celticism 
of the Belgex and the completeness of their exter- 
mination in Britain. 

A hundred years ago, or thereabouts, the his- 
torian of Manchester denounced the annihilation 
theories then, as now, in favour, and if Dr. 
Whitaker’s own attempts at the reconstruction of 
early English history have not achieved any signal 
success, some portions, at least, of his destructive 
criticism have not yet lost their point :— 

“In the wildnesss and extravagance,” he writes 
“ with which the Saxon-British part of our history has 
hitherto been treated, the Britons are universally sup- 
posed to have been exterminated...... We have even seen 
the process of the reasoning boldly inverted by the great 
lexicographer of our language, and the asserted fewvess 
of British words in it made a strong argument in favour 
of extermination......The absolute p< of the 
Britons and the complete plantation of England by the 
Saxon adventurers is such a strange and monstrous 
opinion, something so infinitely beyond all the usual con- 
sequences of conquest, and, indeed, all the possibilities of 
population, as should shock even the credulity of 
romantick belief.’’* 

My own credulity, I confess, on this point at least, 
falls very far short of romantic belief. My stron 
impression is that what is everywhere still debited 
as early English history is founded on a quagmire 
as deep as that which kept on engulfing the walls 
of King Vortigern’s palace on Salisbury Plain. 
Not until the quagmire is dug out, and the drowsy 
dragons asleep in it are put to flight, can the 
foundations of English history be “ well and truly 
laid.” Broraer Fapray, 

(To be continued.) 








THE WAVE OF PESSIMISM IN THE SHak. 
SPEARIAN DRAMA. 

Many recent critics, like Gervinus, Prof. Dowden 
and Mr. Furnivall, have noticed the tone of 
melancholy which passed over the spirit of Shake. 
speare about the year 1601, lasting till so late as 
1608. On the other hand, Vernon Lee, in a study 
contained in ‘ Euphorion,’ has drawn special at. 
tention to the malign influence which she believes 
that the contemplation of the horrors of Italian 
court life exercised over the nature of Webster, 
Tourneur, Marston, and Ford, among the later 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. It seems 
to me that these two facts should be brought into 
relation, that it may be shown that over our litera. 
ture at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
passed a wave of pessimism, tinging for a moment 
even the genius of Shakespeare, but permanently 
affecting younger and less serene natures, such as 
Webster and Ford, who were bred up under its 
influaence—a wave of a similar nature to that 
which began to be felt after the year 1874 in our 
own days, and of which the late James Thomson's 
‘City of Dreadful Night’ and Mr. Mallock's ‘Is 
Life Worth Living?’ were perhaps the best- 
known productions and the clearest expression. 
It is certainly interesting to compare the proem of 
Mr. Thomson’s poem with the prologue to Marston's 
‘ Antonio’s Revenge.’ James Thomson writes, he 
tells us,— 

Because a cold rage seizes one at whiles 
To show the bitter old and wrinkled truth 
Stripped naked of all vesture that beguiles, 


False dreams, false hopes, false masks and modes of 
youth ; 
. 





> > * 

Surely I write not for the hopeful young, 

Or those who deem their happiness of worth, 

Or such as pasture and grow fat among 

The shows of life and feel nor doubt nor dearth, 
> > 7 


For none of these I write, and none of these 
Could read the writing if they deigned to try. 
. * - > 


If any cares for the weak words here written, 
It must be some one desolate, Fate-smitten, 
Whose faith and hope are dead, and who would die. 
In similar accents Marston declares his mission 
as the apostle of plain speech, as the voice of the 
wretched and desperate :— 
Therefore, we proclaim, 
If any spirit breathes within this round, 
Uncapable of weighty passion 
(As from his birth, being hugged in the arms, 
And nuzzled 'twixt the breasts of happiness), 
Who winks, and shuts his apprehension up 


em 


Who would not know what men must be—let such 
Hurry amain from our black-viseg’d shows : 

We shall afright their eyes. But ifa breast 

Nail’d to the earth with grief, if any heart 

Piere'd through with anguish pant within this ring, 
If there be any blood whose heat is chok’d 





® Whitaker, ‘ Hist, of Manch.,’ vol, ii, p, 235. 


And stifled with true sense of misery, 


From common sense of what men were, and are, 
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If ought of these strains fill this consort up— 

They arrive most welcome, 

The advice is the same in each case, the audience 
bidden the same, the depth of pessimism similar. 
“The language of the message,” as Thomson calls it, 
is, of course, differently cast, owing to the difference 
of modes of literary expression in 1602 and the 
present day. 

One word as to the possible cause of this seven- 
teenth century pessimism. Mr. Moberly, in the 
preface to the Rugby edition{of ‘ Hamlet,’ attributes 
the melancholy of Shakespeare’s age to the “ tran- 
sition then in progress from the active out-of-door 
existence to the sedentary student life.” It is 
quite possible that this change of life was in 

a cause of the growing feeling. For myself, I 
should feel inclined to interpret the hints given us 
by Shakespeare in ‘ Hamlet,’ and to find perhaps 
the most potent factor of the wave of pessimism 
in the influence of the acceptance of Copernican 
ideas upon the sense of the dignity of man. This 
is clearly an element in Hamlet’s madness : — 

Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move. 
Again :— 

“Tt goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile pro- 
montory, this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to 
me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 
_ a piece of work is man! how noble in reason |” 

c. 

“And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of 
dust?” “What should such fellows as I do,” 
Hamlet says, upon another occasion, “crawling 
between earth and heaven !” 

Though Copernicus’s treatise was published in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, it was long 
before its conclusions were accepted by the popular 
mind; and Hamlet’s melancholy seems to me 
to typify the feelings of distrust that it, like the 
Darwinian theory in our own day—no small ele- 
ment, at first, in intensifying the pessimistic 
phase of ten years ago—created in many minds. 

I have stated my theory : (1) that the pessimism 
attributed by some scholars specially to Shake- 
speare was for the time epidemic ; (2) that this 
phase, preoccupying the minds of such men as 
Tourneur and Ford, led them to seek for subjects, 
as Vernon Lee has shown, in the corrupted life of 
Italy; (3) that Marston was pre-eminently, be- 
cause most consciously, choragus of this school of 
pessimists ; (4) that the cause was, at least in part, 
semi-theological, semi-scientific, as in our own day. 
I shall be pleased if elder scholars will point out 
my mistakes or contribute from their fulness of 
knowledge to this subject. It seems to me that 
it is one at least worth discussion. 

R. W. Boopre. 


Montreal. 


EPITAPH, “OUR LIFE IS BUT A WINTER’S 
DAY.” 

Having lately met with a fine version of an 
epitaph beginning with these words, in which life 
is likened to the time spent at an inn, I have 
been endeavouring to find its authorship and to 
ascertain its original form. The following notes I 
have made with the aid of my good neighbour 
Mr. Harry Thornber, of Sale, Cheshire, who 
turned up most of the references in books in his 
well-stored library. A version of the lines occurs 
in the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical [sic] Quotations’ 
(London, Reeves & Turner, 1883), p. 232, and the 
authorship is attributed to Bishop Henshaw, author 
of ‘Hore Subcessive.” Joseph Henshaw was a 
Sussex man, descended from a family of that 
name in Chesbire, seated in the township of Sid- 
dington, Prestbury parish, Macclesfield Hundred. 
He was born about the year 1603, became a divine, 
was ejected from his preferments in the Civil War, 
and in 1663 became Bishop of Peterborough ; he 
died 1678/9. The second edition of his ‘ Hor» 
Subcessive,’ which is in Bodley’s Library, is dated 
1631 (the first belonging to 1630) ; but it consists 
of part i. only, as also, though not stated, does 
the 1804 reprint, edited by W. P. R. from the 
first edition. The second edition is dedicated to 
Lady Anne Cottington. On p. 80 is the following, 
in prose :— 

“One doth but breake-fast here, another dine; he 

that lives longest does but suppe: We must all goe to bed 
in another World.” 
There were other editions of the ‘ Hore’: the third 
in 1631; the fourth in 1635, described in Hazlitt’s 
‘Collections and Notes’; the fifth in 1640; the 
seventh in 1661, corrected and much enlarged, 
with an engraved title by Glover. In 1686 Bishop 
Kidder added a third part, reprinted separately in 
1704; and in 1839 there was an edition by Wm. 
Turnbull. I have not ascertained whether in these 
editions the passage was in any way amplified. 

Herrick, in his lines upon himself, played upon 
the same idea :— 

As wearied pilgrims, once possesst 

Of long’d-for lodging, go to rest ; 

So I, now having rid my way, 

Fix here my button’d staff and stay ; 
Youth, I confesse, hath me misled, 

But age hath brought me right to bed. 

Another poet to whom the epitaph is attributed 
is Francis Quarles, to whom it is ascribed in 
Allibone’s ‘Poetical Quotations’ (Philadelphia, 
1882, p. 303). On turning to Quarles’s works the 
lines are found in his poems called ‘ Divine 
| Fancies, first published in 1633 (Griffith’s ‘ Biblio- 
| theca Anglo-Poetica,’ p. 282). In the eighth edition, 
| 1687, bk. i. p. 121, No. Ixix., the lines headed 
‘On the Life of Man’ are given thus :— 

Our Life is nothing but a Winter's day: 
Some only break their Just, and so away ; 
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Others stay Dinner, and depart full fed : 
The deepest Age but Sups and goes to Bed : 
He’s most in debt, that lingers out the Day: 
Who dies betime, has less and less to pay. 


A similar version of it, with no indication of 
authorship, is found in vol. ii. of ‘A Collection of 
Epigrams’ (London, 8vo., 1737, No. cccxxviii.), 
headed ‘Life.’ The idea introduced in these 
lines is found in the same copy of Quarles’s 
‘Divine Fancies,’ in a poem entitled ‘On the 
Life of Man,’ in bk. i. p. 8, No. xviii., thus :-— 

Our Life's the Model of a Winter's day ! 

Our Soul ’s the Sun, whose faint and feeble Ray 

Gives our Earth light, a Jight but weak, at strongest ; 

But low, at highest; very short, at longest. 

The childish tears that from our eyes do pass, 

Is like the Dew that pearls the morning grass: 

When as our Sux is but an hour high, 

We go to School, to learn; are Whzpt, and cry: 

We truant up and down ; we make a spoil 

Of precious time, and sport in our own toil : 

Our Bed 's the quiet Grave, wherein we lay 

Our weary Bodies tired with the Day : 

The Early Trumpet, like the morning Bell : 

Calls to account; where they that have learned well 

Shall find Reward ; and such as have mispent 

Their time, shal! reap an earned punishment. 

No wonder then to see the Sluggard’s eyes, 

So loath to go to bed, so loath to rise. 

The epitaph in a similar form finds a locality in 
s version printed by Mr. Fairley (‘ Epitaphiana,’ 
Lond., 1875, 8vo.), who gives it thus (p. 30), ‘On 
an Innkeeper at Eton’ :— 

Life ’s an Inn, my house will shew it ;— 

I thought so once, but now I know it. 
Man's life is but a Winter's day : 

Some only breakfast and away ;! 

Others to dinner stay and are full fed; 
The oldest man but sups and then to bed; 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 

At p. 26 the same compiler gives another form 
of it “from a Welsh churchyard ”—a vague direc- 
tion for localizing it :— 

Life is an inn upon a market day : 

Some short-pursed pilgrims breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay and get full fed, 

And others after sy steal to bed; 

Large are the bills who linger out the day, 

The shortest stayers have the least to pay. 

The same epitaph occurs in a MS, commonplace- 
book in my possession, compiled by the Rev. 
John Watson, M.A., Vicar of Prestbury, co. 
Chester, from 1786 to 1800, son of the famous 
antiquary of the same name. Like his father, he 
was excellent at an epigram, and there are some 
good ones in this MS. He was living at “ Bonis 
Hall,” in Prestbury parish, at the time of his 
death, April 14,1782. At the head of the verses 
he has written the words in pencil, “ Bowdon 
Church,” which is in Cheshire, near Manchester ; 
but I have never met with any who remember to 
a seen the inscription there. He writes it 
thus :— 


Our Life is but a Winter’s Day : 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Long is his debt who lingers out y° day— 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay, 


The words seem to have been copied and placed 
upon a stone in the churchyard of Ashton-on- 
Mersey-bank, in Cheshire, a few miles from 
Bowdon :— 


* Here Resteth the body of William Alderley. Died 
Sep’ber the 8th 1812. Aged 67 years.—Jane, Wife of 
William Alderley of Sale, who departed this life July 31 
1808. Aged 62 years.—Ellen, daughter of William and 
Jane Alderley of Sale, who departed this life March 12th 
1805. Aged 22 years. 

Our life is like a Winter's day ; 

Some to breakfast only and away ; 

Others to dinner stop and all full fed ; 

The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day,— 
Who goes the sooner has the least to pay.” 


Joun E, Baiey, 
Stretford, Manchester. 


THE “MERRY MONARCH’S” MUSICIANS, 
(Concluded from p, 306.) 

Thomas Baltzer, one of his Ma“ private Musicke, for 
two Vyolins and other things by him bought for his 
Ma Service by warrt dated vt» September 1661, 
xxxiiij" iij* iiij*, 

Philip Beckett, one of his Mat* Musitians for y* 
Vyolins in ordinary, for # vyolin, to be vsed in 
the Chamber of Vyolins, and for a Cornett to bee 
vsed in his Mats Chappel! Royall, by him bought and 
delivered for his Ma" service by warrt dated ij*° Septem- 
ber 1661, xviij". Fifteene of his Ma Musitions for the 
Vyolins, for their charges in their Journey to Windsor 
vpon the Installac’on, Aprill the xvj'» 1661, at v* p’ diem 
each for vj** dayes, by warrt dated xxx" Maij 1661, 
xxij" x*. Thomas Blagrave and William Hawes, two 
other of the said Musitions, for their like charges during 
the same tyme by warr' dated xiij'* September 1661, Ix*, 
And to the said Thomas Blagrave and Robert Blagrave 
with tenne other of his Ma" Music’ons for the wynd In- 
struments for their like charges in their Journey to 
Windsor during the eaid time by warrt dated iiij'® Julij 
1661, xviij". 

Henry Cooke, Master of the Children of his Ma” 
Chappell, by iij** warr’s, viz., by warrt dated iiijt® Julij 
1661, for fetching ffive boyes from Newarke and 
Lincolne for his Ma** service, xxiij" xvij* ix‘, 
By warrt dated xvjth September 1661, for his 
owne attendance with the Twelue Children of his Ma‘ 
Chappell at St George's ffeast at Windsor by the space of 
vij dayes at v* p’ diem to eache and Torches and Lights 
for practiceing Musicke against his Ma Coronac’on, 
xxij" vj’. And by warrt dated xxiij"® Martij 1661, for 
money by him expended to Masters for teaching the enid 
Children to write and Learne and speake Lattin from 
Mich’as 1660 to the Lady Day following, and for a booke 
of the services and Anthemes for his Mat® service, 
Il" xviij*. Total iiij**xvij" xxj*. 

Henry Comer, one of his Ma‘ Music’ans for the 
Vyolins, for a Treble Vyolin by him bought and delivered 
for his Ma Service by warrt dated vj'® Marcij 1661, x". 

Richard Darney, one of his Ma*s et in ordinary, 

for a tenor Vyolin by him bought and delivered for his 





Mats Service by warrt dated xvth Marcij 1661, vij". 
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™ John Hingeston, maker, tuner, and repairer of his 
Ma*s wind Instruments, for several wind Instruments by 
him bought and provided for his Maty* Service, and for 
other nec’cie charges about y* same, by warrt dated 
xx™ December 1660, Cxyj" xviij*. 

Davis Mill, one of his Mat* Musitians in ordinary, for 
musicke bookes for his Mats Vyolins and for a Cremona 
Vyolin for his Mats Service by warrt dated xj™° April 
1661, x". J 

John Strong, one of his Mats Musitians for the wind 
Instruments, for two double Sagbuttes for his Mats Ser- 
yice in his Mat* Chamber and Chappell by warrt dated 
xix™? Martij. xxx". 

Theodore Stoeskin, one of his Mat# Musitions, to buy 
and provide one Base Vyoll for his Ma‘* service by warrt 
dated xvj'e Julij 1661, x". 

John Singleton and Twelve more of his Mats Music’ons 
for the Violins, for the fitting and enabling of them to 
attend his Mat Royall person in his Journey to Portsmouth 
for the Recepe’on of the Queenes Matie there by warr' 
dated the xiiijt® of May 1662, CCCv" x*. 

To John Bannister, one of his Mateis Mus’cions in 
Ordinary, for two Cremona Violins by him bought and 
delivered for his Mats service, x]", and more to him for 
Strings for Two whole yeeares ended the xxiiij'® of June 
1662, x". In both by warrant dated the xxiiij'® of 
October 1662, I". 

To Paul Francis Bridges, one of his Mats Mus’cions in 
the Private Musicke, for a Base Violl by him bought and 
delivered for his Mat* service by warrt dated the xviij'® 
of November, 1662, x", 

To Richard Colinge gent for so much by him layd out 
for the extraordinary Charges of sundry of his Maties 
Trumpeters that came from Portugall to Porthsmouth 
and thence to Hampton Court, C*. 

To Humphry Madge, one of his Mats Musitians of the 
Violins, for a Violin by him delivered for his Mats 
service, and also for strings by him bought and vsed in 
his Maties Band of Violins and Private Musicke by war- 
rant dated the second of September 1661, xx". To the 
said Humphrey Madge and xij* more of his Maties Musi- 
tians for y* Violins, for their expences and horse hire in 
the attendance vpon his Matie at Hampton Court from 
the xxixth of May 1662 to the xxiij' of August follow- 
ing, being iiij**vije> dayes, by warrant dated the xxxth of 
August 1662, CCiiij**vij" xv". 

To John Revet, his Mat* Brasier, for Six new Kettle 
Drummes, and for mending the old ones by warrant 
dated the xxixth of September 1662, xxxiij" vij*. 

To John Kingeston, Keeper and Repairer of bis 
Maties Winde Instruments, for a new Cabinet Organ, 
iiije* Violins, and several! other Instruments, and for 
stringing and repaireing sundry other Instrumente, 
by warrant dated the xvth of March 1660, Cxxj" xiij* vj". 
More to him for Organs and a Harpiscord for the King 
Chappell at Hampton Court, and alsoe for the Queenes 
Private Chappell by warrant dated the xixt» of April 1662, 
Clv" xv*. 

To Henry Cooke, Master of the Children of his 
Maties Chappel, for the Children of the Chappel 
Learning ye Violin, xxx"; and for their Learning 
the Organ, xxx", for a whole yeare ended at 
Mich'as 1662. And for two Violins x", and for a Harpis- 
call x". In all by warrt dated the xxix of November 
1662, iiijx*", To the eaid Henry Cooke for himselfe and 
xiij™ boyes (Children of his Maties Chappell) for their 
attendance at Windsor at St. Georges ffeast 1663, which 
continued six dayes at v* apiece p’ diem, xxj"; for the 
attendance of Mr. Bates and Mr. Gregory, two other 
Mus'cions there, for the same time at the same rate, Ix*; 
for carrying the Instruments that were for perform- 
ance of the Musicke there, xxx"; and for the Charges of 





their Lodging there, xl". In all, by warrant dated the 
xxxth of Aprill 1663, xxvij" x*. 

To John, Robert, and Edward Strong, for three Base 
Violins by them bought and delivered for his Mats ser- 
vice by warrant dated the iij* of September 1662, |" 

To William Gregory, one of his Mats Music’ons in 
ordinary for a Vicll and Strings by him bought and 
delivered for his Maties service by warrt dated the 
xxvjtb of March 1662, xvij". 

To William Young, Isaac Staggins, Theophilus Fitts, 
William Clayton, Richard Hudson, John Strong, and 
John Bannister, vij of his Mat* Music’ons in Ordinary 
for the Violyn, xx" a piece by way of advance to fitt 
and enable them to attend the Queen at Tunbridge by 
warr' dated the xxth of July 1663, Cxl". 

To John Bannister, Mr of his Mat* particular bands of 
Violins, for himself and six more of the said Band for 
their extraordinary Charges in their attendance vpon his 
Matte in his Journeys in the Sum’er 1665 by warrant 
dated the iiij** of July 1665, CCCC". 

J. P. Hore. 


Newmarket, Cambs, 





Sir Jonn Moore, Wotre’s Ope on HIS 
Buriat.—The poem of Charles Wolfe on the 
burial of Sir John Moore was noticed in the first 
volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ and its authorship, with the 
hoaxes and parodies to which it gave rise, has 
been frequently made the subject of comment. 
But I have not observed any reference to the elegy 
on the ‘ Burial of a Pilgrim Father in America, 
1630,’ which resembles it in structure and rhythm. 
Some of the most closely similar passages run as 
follows :— 

We anxiously hallowed the frozen ground 
And heaped up this lonely barrow, 
For the Indian lurked in the woods around, 
And we feared his whistling arrow, 
When the surf on the sea-beach heavily beat, 
When the breeze in the wilderness muttered, 
We deemed it the coming of hostile feet, 
Or a watchword cautiously uttered. 
And we left the dust of our brother to lie 
In its noisome habitation, 
With the trust that his spirit had flown on high, 
To its heavenly habitation.” 
(Hutchinson's ‘ Fugitive Poetry,’ 
“ Chandos Classics,” p. 544.) 
It is not improbable that this was in the mind 
of the writer of the ode, or, at least, that he had 
been acquainted with it. Ep. Marsa. 


Savace’s EricraM on Dennis.—Johnson states, 
in his ‘ Life of Savage,’ that he believed that Savage’s 
foul epigram, written when “he lived in great 
familiarity with Dennis,” was “never published.” 
This is evidently a mistake, for it occurs in ‘The 
Grub Street Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 91, and was pub- 
lished, it appears, in the Grub Street Journal—of 
which the ‘ Memoirs’ are an abstract—of Thurs- 
day, July 1, 1731. To the bottom of this epigram 
in the ‘Memoirs’ only the letter A is appended. 
The version as it is given at the above reference 
is slightly different from Johnson’s, The first line 
and part of the next in the former runs— 
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Should D——s print, how once you robb’d your brother, 

Traduc'’d your Monarch ; 

which Johnson gives thus :— 

Should Dennis publish you had stabb’d your brother, 

Lampoon'd your monarch, 

Only one other difference occurs between the two 

versions, which is in the fifth line. Instead of 

** Of one so poor,” Johnson gives “On one so poor.” 
W. Roberts. 


FranKEnstEin.—A little time ago I noticed a 
mistake which I find repeated in a recent speech 
by Sir John Lubbock. He is reported to have 
said, “ I believe it would be impossible to control 
the Frankenstein we should have ourselves 
created.” If I remember rightly, Frankenstein 
is the name of the maker of the monster, and 
not of the monster itself. 

H. Asttzy Roperts. 


“QUEY-CAUFS ARE DEAR VEAL.”—Tbis pro- 
verbial expression is given in the second edition 
of Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases,’ with the following suggested explanation 
of quey-caufs, “? sucking calves.” A quey calf, 
called in Yorkshire a wye, is a female calf. Of 
course farmers are more in the habit of keeping 
the female calves, as being more valuable, whilst 
the bull calves are for the most part fattened and 
sold for veal. It is hardly worth while pointing 
out that quey is cognate with O.N. quiga, a heifer; 
Dan, quie. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Mosicat Mems.—The Russian national hymn 
is Haynes Bayly’s “I'd be a butterfly,” played in 
slow time. Lady Dufferin’s song “‘So Miss Myrtle 
is going to marry,” is “ For thee, oh dear, dear 
country,” a well-known hymn, in ‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.’ “We don’t want to fight, but by 
jingo if we do” is from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
sung in the Eoglish Church to the words “ Judge 
me, oh Lord!” 

Witiiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bs. 


Parish Caurcu oF PortsmoutH.—Many of 
your readers must have noticed the fine old 
copper-gilt weathercock of this church, which is in 
the fashion of an ancient full-rigged ship, with spread 
ensign aft; the vessel is about six feet long, and 
the flag about four feet long. It may not be known 
to them that when the necessity arises to take it 
down to clean and regild, it seems to be a local 
custom for any waterman from “the Hard” or 
thereabouts whose wife has lately been confined to 
take the child and lay it in the hull for a moment 
or two, just “for luck.” 

D. Patcrave Torner. 


Noste Masters anp tHeir Servants,— I 
have read somewhere or other that whilst noble lords 
are engaged in debates inside the House of Peers, 
their servants enjoy themselves in an assembly of 


their masters’ titles; the Duke of Norfolk’s coach. 
man or footman, ¢. y., being “ His Grace of Nor. 
folk.” It would seem that there is nothing new 
under the sun, even in this little matter ; for J 
find in ‘ Gil Blas,’ chap. xxx., the following :— 

“Tt was a good jest to see us every moment toast. 
ing one another under the surnames of our masters; 
Don Antonio's valet giving the name of Gamboa to 
Don Fernando's servant, and Don Fernando's footman 
honouring Don Antonio's valet with that of Centelles: 
they called me Silva; and by degrees we got as 
drunk under those borrowed names as our masters to 
whom they properly belonged.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

[The adoption of their masters’ and mistresses’ titles 
by the domestics in ‘High Life below Stairs’ is, of 
course, familiar. } 


“ Berp” = Bearp.—February 28 and March 28 
fell on Sundays; and in the morning Psalms [ 
heard a Lincolnhire parish clerk say, “ran down 
unto the berd, even unto Aaron’s berd” (Psalm 
exxxiii. 2). Such is the accepted pronunciation of 
*“* beard” in South Lincolnshire. 

Corusert Breve. 


‘ Hupipras.’—The translation in French verse 
made by Towneley, and published in London in 
1757, with Hogarth’s plates, still fetches a good 
price in Paris—as much as fifteen shillings. 

Hype CLarke. 





Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Gwynyxe or Granprane.—In the second, or 
1846, edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ vol. i. 
p. 520, a pedigree is given of Gwynne of Glan- 
brane, which does not occur in any other edition 
of that work. In this pedigree Thynne Howe 
Gwynne, second son of Roderick Gwynne (by the 
Hon. Anne Howe, daughter of Lord Chedworth 
and Dorothy Thynne, his wife), is said to have 
married “ Miss Mathew, of Lundock Castle, Gla- 
morgan,” and his granddaughter married, in 1830, 
James Price Holford, afterwards Gwynne- Holford, 
of Kilgwyn. It is stated in the pedigree of the 
Viscount Hereford that the Hon. Georgiana Mariana 
Devereux, youngest daughter of the thirteenth 
viscount, married Tbhynne Howe Gwynne, of 
Gwernvale, Brecon, who died February 26, 
1856. It is also stated in Burke’s ‘ History of the 
Commoners,’ vol. iii. p. 245, footnote, that Thyone 
Howe Gwynne married Mary, second daughter of 
Richard Gorges, by Frances Bushell, or Fettyplace, 
his wife. I wish to know if the husband of “ Miss 
Mathew,” the Hon. Miss Devereux, and Miss 
Gorges was one and the same person ; and, if so, 
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more persons than one bore the name of Thynne 
Howe Gwynne, in what relationship did they stand 
to each other? No dates are assigned to any of 
these marriages; but it may be inferred from the 
context that they took place in the end of last 
century or beginning of this. I shall be much 
obliged for any information on this point, or for 
any indication where fuller information may be 
procured. Sioma, 


Verses on Smoxinc.—Can any of your readers 
kindly refer me to any verses on smoking to be 
found in books in various European languages, and 
not mentioned in Bragge’s ‘Bibliotheca Nicotiana’ 
nor in the catalogue of his books sold by Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, June 1, 1882? 

Henri vAN Lavy. 


DeFr.EcTION OF CHANCELIN CERTAIN CHURCHES. 
—In certain churches in Somerset (North Curry, 
for instance) the direction of the chancel differs in 
some degree from that of the church. In this case 
it deflects to the north. Can any one give the 
reason why ? Cu. J. T. 


Sone Wantep.—Am I likely to find a song 
commencing as below /— 
MARRIAGE LIKE A Devonsutre LANE. 
In a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along, 
Much in want of a subject for song. 
GINGLE. 


Sir Jonatnan Tretawyy.—In his ‘ Lives of 
the Bishops of Exeter’ Dr. Oliver has the follow- 
ing statement at p. 158 :— 

“* When the King translated Dr. Lamplugh to York, he 
appointed Dr. [Sir Jonathan) Trelawny his successor to 
Exeter, hoping that this promotion would have warmed 
his heart to a sense of grateful loyalty and dutiful 
attachment; but it produced a contrary effect, and 
enabled him to wield his powerful influence in Cornwall 
in favour of the revolution.’—Stuart Papers.” 

What is Dr. Oliver’s authority for asserting that 
Sir J. Trelawny was “appointed” Bishop of 
Exeter by James II.? He was certainly in Bris- 
tol at the time of William IIL.’s landing at Brix- 
ham, and was there at the time when the forces 
of the latter entered that city. According to 
Godwin (‘ Bishops of England,’ ed. by Richardson, 
1743, p. 567) he was translated to Exeter in 1689. 
I have been unable to find the passage quoted in 
the ‘Stuart Papers’ (ed. by J. H. Glover), pub- 
lished in 1847, Is it taken from any other work ? 
T. N. Brusnristp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Watrote: Witkinson : Merrror.—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ afford me information concern- 
ing the following persons’ ancestry and marriages ? 
1. Thomas Adrian Walpole, Esq. (probably of co. 
Bucks), whose son George married a lady named 
Hannah Wilkinson, and who lived about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 2. The 








parents of this Hannah Wilkinson, who lived 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 3. 
The parents of Walter Allen Meriton and his wife 
Hannah Crout, who lived about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and whose daughter Sarah 
married the Rev. Thomas Walpole, who was vicar 
of Winslow and died there. CO, H. Sanpers. 
H.M.S. Sultan, Channel Fleet. 


Canava Kinepom.—In a book published at 
Paris in 1643, and according to bibliographical 
authorities scarce and selling for 6/., Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV. are entitled King of France, 
Navarre, Canadas, The book is called ‘ Codi- 
cilles de Louys XIII. & son trés cher fils.’ After 
Canada comes Mexique. What does this title 
mean, unless Louisiana ? Hype CiarKe. 


“To praw upon AtpGaTte Pomp.”—Cuan any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me what is the origin 
of this expression / W. HH. 


‘Tirana AND TueEsevs.’—At the end of my 
copy of ‘ Palladine of England,’ 4to., 1664, is a list 
of books “ printed for Andrew Kembe at Saint 
Margarets-Hill in Southwark ”:— 

The Batchelers Banguet, 

Canaans Calamity : Or, the Destruction of Je: usalem, 

Titana and Theseus. 

Don Flores of Greece, 

The Garland of Love and Good Will. 

Francis Spira, 

Christmas Carrols, 

The Fathers Legacy. 

Is anything known of the third book in this list ? 
Titana being probably a misprint of Titania, it 
would seem that the book was a chap edition of 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ of a more serious 
type, perhaps, than‘ The Merry Conceited Humours 
of Bottom the Weaver. It is not mentioned in 
any bibliographical work to which I have access, 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta, 


Kiycaip or Aucnenreocn.—I should be ex- 
tremely obliged if any of the numerous readers of 
*‘N. & Q. could supply me with any information 
regarding this old Stirlingshire (?) family, who bore 
for arms: Gu., on a fesse ermine, between two 
mullets in chief and a castle three towered in base 
masoned sa., a lozenge of the field. Are they ex- 
tinct; and, if so, when did they so become? 
Jean, a daughter of a Kincaid of Auchenreoch, 
married in 1677 William, first Buchanan of Ardoch. 

J. Parkes BucHanan, 

1, Souldern Road, West Kensington Park, W. 

[ Replies may be sent direct.] 


New Peeraces —It was announced that Lord 
Kensington, having inherited a peerage of Ireland, 
would be created a peer of the United Kingdom; 
but now the title is gazetted we find that it is called 
a British peerage, not U. K. Similarly, Lord R. 
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Grosvenor’s title of Lord Stalbridge is a British 
peerage. But when his lordship’s uncle, the 
present Lord Ebury, became a peer, his dignity 
was a peer of the United Kingdom. Is this a 
new departure ? Lysarrt. 


Tne Harp or St. Daviv.—I shall feel much 
obliged if you can refer me to any authority for 
the supposition that the harp became the symbol 
of St. David of Wales because it was the arms of 
Treland. CHot. 


Sacriricine Zepras.—In ‘Les Mammiftres,’ 
par Louis Figuier, the statement is made that 
the kings of Persia were in the habit of keeping 
zebras on an island in the Red Sea, and during 
certain festivals they were sacrificed to the sun. 
Can any of your readers supply me with any 
further information on this subject, or say where 
the authority for this statement can ot 4 ? 

» We Me 


Corsine A Comer at Constantixopte.—In 
Prof. Kalley Miller's ‘ Romance of Astronomy ’ it 
is said that when the Saracens invaded Europe 
the Pope cursed a great comet which hung over 
Constantinople, and was thought to have something 
to do with the disaster. Can any of your readers 
give me the original authority for this statement ? 


Ben-my-caree.—I should be glad if any of your 
correspondents could inform me of the meaning of 
the Manx name Ben-my-chree. James Yares. 


Wasnineton.—Toland relates that a “ Mr. 
Washington, a gentleman of the Temple,” trans- 
lated Milton’s ‘Defensio pro Populo Anglicano’ 
into English. Can our genealogists state whether 
this individual was related to George Washington ? 

C. A. Warp. 


Pappywaack: Papprwack AtmaNnack.—In 
my earlier days every Irishman was known as 
“* Paddywhack,” probably because of the national 
combativeness. The Irish labourer at harvest time 
was not so common as now, and the genus I[rish- 
man was looked upon very much as a curiosity, 
and when any one spoke of him the distinctive 
term was “a regular Paddywhack.” Though I 
know pretty well the meaning of “ Paddywhack,” 
I do not know why an almanack should be called 
“ A Paddywack Almanack.” This name occurs in 
Mr. Robert Eadon Leader’s ‘Old Sheffield,’ at 
pp. 185-6, where, in the description of an old 
Sheffield smithy, “a Paddywack almanack” 
occupies a position over the fireplace. What 
are the distinctive features of a “ Paddywack 
almanack” ? Tomas Ratcuirrs. 

Worksop. 


SkowBANKING oR Scowsankinc. —I have 
heard this term used in Lancashire in describing 





a man standing by and looking at other men hard 
at work. I have heard it said that it is properly 
applicable to a man standing by and seeing other 
men doing his work. Can any one give me the 
derivation of the word ? W. B, 


‘Guy Livinestone.’—Where can I obtain par- 
ticulars of the life of Lawrence, the author of 
‘ Guy Livingstone,’ &c., and how ? 

James WALKER. 


Bunyyan’s ‘ Pitcrt™’s Procress.’—Printed at 
Glasgow by D. McKensie, illustrated with cuts. 
This copy wants the first twenty-four pages. Can 
any of your readers give me information as to 
when it was published / G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


Bear 1n Heratpry.—I read in the armorial 
of the Kingdom of Poland and the Duchy of 
Lithuania (Krakau, 1757, fo.): Ona bear sable, 
passant, sits a young lady, a royal crown on her 
head, the naked arms crossed and raised to heaven, 
as in despair, She wears a long dress fastened 
with a girdle. On the crest surmounting the 
shield is, between two hartshorns, a demi-bear 
holding in his left paw a rose, as is represented in 
the arms of the Ursini (Orsini) of Rome. 

The Paprocki, Bielski, Okoltski, descend from 
the Ursini, aud have nearly the same arms. This 
armorial bearing is of English origin. 

Kanut, King of England, had a son and a 
daughter. At his death he left his kingdom to 
his son and his mobilia (sic) and jewels to his 
daughter Clotilda. Many a gallant Christian 
prince solicited the hand of the princess, but her 
brother, fearing to lose with her all her riches and 
jewels, ordered her to be shut up in a tower where 
lived a hungry bear, designed to devour the con- 
victs. The young lady prayed fervently to God 
for protection. God granted her prayers, for the 
bear did not hurt her, but stretched himself out at 
her feet and licked them. On the third day, be- 
lieving her devoured, they opened the door of the 
tower. The young lady unbound her girdle, put 
it in the mouth of the bear, sat down on him, and 
got out of the dungeon sound and well. She rode 
through the town to the palace lamentingly, the 
arms crossed, raised to heaven as in a prayer to 
the Lord. The king, her brother, came out of his 
palace and asked her forgiveness. She then con- 
ducted the bear by the girdle through the park to 
the palace, where she was received as before. 

Afterwards she married the Prince of Lorrain, 
and the above episode was represented in her coat 
of arms. Her eldest son remained in Lorrain, but 
the others went to different countries. Those 
who settled near the river Rawa were called 
Ursini (from wursus, the bear), and afterwards 
Rawiczi. Their crest of arms has the bear and 
the rose. The arms of the princes of Lorrain de- 
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rd seending from the Ursini were first the young | answers to my query on the earldom of Ply- 
rly lady and the bear, but at the special wish of the | mouth. W. 8S. B. H. 
er Queen of England the bear and the rose were 
he afterwards only represented on the crest. Aurnors or Books WanTeD.— 
In connexion with the above legend I repeat | ‘The History of Origins.’ Containing Ancient His- 
my question as to the Russian family Olenine (see | ‘rica! Facts, with Singular Customs, Institutions, and 
: th §. xi. 89), which bears the above : th Manners of Different Ages. By a Literary Antiquary. 
ar ™ 8. xi ’ ears the above arms (the | London, published by Sampson Low, 42, Lamb's Con- 
of young lady and the bear), and pretends to descend | duit Street. 1824. Pp. 244. 
from the family O’Lynn or O’Brien. Is the origin | ‘“* The Way to Health and Long Life; or, a Discourse 
of these last families the same, and is there a young | of Temperance ; Shewing How every Man may know 
lady on a bear in their coat of arms? Where can his own Constitution and Complection,’ &c. London, 
at I find any information about the above legend ? printed for G. Conyers, at the Ring in Little- Britain. 
its. 1726. Pp. 72, 12mo. F. G. AYLWARD. 
oo Moscow, Av wrend ne 
to Swirt Famity.—Can any one give me any in- — Quotations —— 
formation as to the Swifts of the Forest of Deane, Say, be is lreing able 
supposed to be descended from Godfrey, a son of Do not eny he is dead. W.s. 
the Rev. Thomas Swift, and uncle of the Dean of| , Pini Ha ' . 
rial St. Patrick’s? My grandfather, Hezekiah Swift, | patnize “UT? from itself t0 soothe 
of was Mayor of Monmouth early in this century, 
ole, but between him and Godfrey there is a great 
her gap, and the fact that the parish register at New- Replies. 
en, _ has been — in a fire, even, mg me SUZERAIN OR SOVEREIGN. 
ne rom ascertaining who my great-grandfather was. 7th j "0. 939. 97 f 
the I shall be most thankful for any information. (an & S08, 208, 08, SM, gy Seer 
ear F. Darwin Swirt, _Tam none the less grateful to Dr. Cuance for 
1 in Queen’s College, Oxford. his illustrations of the history and meaning of the 
word suzerain because I am in many respects un- 
rom Sir Tuomas More.—Has any attempt ever] able to agree with him. In hunting up further 
his been made to trace out all the descendants of Sir | information on the subject I accidentally stumbled 
Thomas More (of course through females)? D. a few days since on a marginal note of my own— 
la a ; dating, alas, a third of a century ago—which re- 
. te ‘Wepnespury Cockinc.’—Will any reader of | minded me of the source from which I derived my 
his ‘N. & Q.’ contribute the words of a song bearing | notions as to the meaning of the word. “ Loquimur 
bem this title? I remember hearing parts of it quoted | secundum precepta,” says Bacon, and I find that 
her many years ago in the Black Country, but I have | in asserting the original equivalence of suzerain 
and quite failed to obtain a copy of this lively com- | and underlord, I was, quite unconsciously, retail- 
here position :— ing a lesson originally taught me by the late Sir 
son- The cockpit was nigh to the church, James Stephen in the course of his lectures on 
God An ornament unto the town, international law at Cambridge in 1853. One of 
the I happened to be driving past “Wedgbury”| our text-books—and it may interest Mr. Tew to 
t at Church in a pouring rain last autumn, and can | know that even in those days I was already a 
be- bear witness how much that bleak and dreary spot | graduate — was Henri Martin’s ‘History of 
the is in want of an “ ornament,” though it be nothing | Louis XIV.’ (‘ Hist. de France,’ 14, 15, 16), in 
put better than a cockpit; and I fancied I could iden- | which (vol. xiv. p. 484) the story is told of the 
and tify the spot where, according to the song, somebody | droits de suzeraineté claimed by Louis over the 
ode looked through the hedge at the sport, whereupon | principality of Orange. A question was asked 
the Bill jobbed his eye out with a fork, after one of the lectures as to the precise meaning 
r to There are other stirring incidents, which it may, of suzerain, which the lecturer kindly took a later 
f his perhaps, be well to have recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ opportunity of explaining at some length. After 
con- Auperr Harrsuorne. | ®*ying that Martin and other modern writers em- 
k to ployed the word as meaning “ a sovereign in his 
Tar Epprstong.—I am anxious to obtain par- | relations as feudal superior”—I cannot be sure 
ain, ticulars of any early mentions of this dangerous that these were the words used, but this was the 
aaah reef of rocks, and shall be much obliged if some of ; drift of them—he observed that earlier writers who 
but your readers who may have access to ancient re- | aimed at accuracy never applied the word to a 
hese cords will kindly furnish references to any such of | sovereign lord, and referred especially to Montes- 
Med earlier date than that of the building of the first | quieu (‘De 1’Esprit des Lois,” xxviii. 27-32), 
ards lighthouse (1696). ; ; who repeatedly employs it in explaining passages 
ond I should like, also, to take this opportunity of | from Beaumanoir and Défontaines. Thus at the 


+ thanking your correspondents for their valued | end of chap. xxvii. Montesquieu writes :— 
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* Mais si le seigneur ne pouvoit avoir des juges du roi, 
il pouvoit mettre sa cour dans celle du roi, s'il relevoit 
nuement de lui; et s'il y avoit des seigneurs inter- 
médiaires, il s’addressoit & son seigneur suzerain, allant 
de seigneur en seigneur jusq’ au roi.” 

Here I leave the question of the meaning of the 
word, with the remark that the distinction pointed 
out by Sir James Stephen is kept in view by all 
the earlier and nearly all the later lexicographers 
who have noticed the word, and apparently by 
Hallam and Lingard. Before I turn to the ques- 
tion of derivation, however, I note that the phrase 
“ Balliol sovereign did homage to Edward [. as his 
suzerain” is Mr. Hopsson’s, and not Lingard’s; 
and, further, that I do not in any way ‘‘ consider 
it a crime for a word to develope new meanings,” as 
Dr. Cuance suggests. What I do consider a 
crime—linguistically, at least —is to describe, in a 
diplomatic document, “a sovereign lady” by a 
term which, according to an almost universal con- 
sensus of lexicographical authority, means the in- 
ferior of a sovereign. 

As to the etymology of the word, I quite agree 
with Pror. Skeat that “even in etymology a 
guess should be reasonable,” and when he has 
suggested a more “reasonable” derivation than 
subsupranus I shall be very glad to accept it. But 
the derivation from susum, which Dr. Cuance 
and most other etymologists are content to accept, 
certainly does not fulfil the condition. Dr. 
Cuance seems to me quite right in saying that 
the true adjective of sus would be susain or 
suzain, but 1 cannot find a scrap of evidence to 
support his suggestion that “‘ suzerain was made 
after the pattern of souverain.” The suggestion, 
in fact, seems to me an admission that Dr. 
Cmance cannot derive suzerain from susum in 
accordance with any known philological principles; 
and when Pror. Sxear can find time to study 
the word, I venture to say he will find himself in 
the same predicament. Whatever violence may 
be required—and it seems to me a minimum—to 
obtain suzerain from subsupranus, it is insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the violence necessary to 
obtain it from susum. 

There is another word of a somewhat similar 
kind which in this connexion I commend to the 
attention of etymologists. This is premerain or 
primerain, It occurs in ‘Le Roman du Renart, 
edited by P. Chabaille (Supplement, p. 19):— 

La fu Renars tout premerains, 

Qui de l’ostel ert souverains 

Et mestres de l'ostel le Roy, 
Another instance will be found vol. i. p. 338, 
1. 9097. If I were to suggest that this word has 
nothing to do with primaris, primarius, or primus 
in any form, but is derived from prior-majoranus, 
I should probably be told again, and perhaps with 
greater emphasis, that “ even in etymology a guess 
should be reasonable.” I therefore abstain from 
making the suggestion ; but whoever will look up 





the word primayranus in Du Cange, and the other 
words to which reference is there made, will find 
abundant evidence to justify him in regarding such 
a derivation as probably correct. 

I might add much more ; but life is short and 
your space valuable. Broruer Fasiay, 





Feast or THe Precious Bioop: “ Paneer 
Lineva” (7% §, i, 267, 318).—That both your 
correspondents are mistaken in supposing that this 
feast is identical with that of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment (alias Corpus Christi, or Corpus Domini as it 
is called in Rome) any old applewoman could 
have told. But since the spirit of improvement 
(which has invented the news-placard obstruction 
and tolerates the newsboy’s importunity “savage 
and shrill”) has consigned these harmless old dears 
to the pauper’s limbo, permit me to supply their 
place for the nonce. 

I know not whether Hampson’s ‘Med. Aiv. 
Kal.’ ought to be considered ‘‘ useful,” but I do 
know that when Protestant writers in general make 
assertions about Catholic matters they generally 
commit themselves to absurd blunders, and that in 
the instance to which our attention is now called 
in particular no proper care was used in preparing 
the statement quoted. 

The festival alluded to in the passage from ‘The 
History of the Dukes of Burgundy,’ by Brugiére 
de Barante (here called Brantes), is the local féte 
of Bruges in honour of the relic of the blood of 
our Lord venerated there and preserved in the 
Chapel of St. Basil. This chapel originally formed 
part of the palace of Duke Thierry, who gave the 
relic to Bruges, having received it from his brother, 
to whom it was given in consideration of his piety 
in acceding to his wife’s wish of remaining in Jeru- 
salem to attend the pilgrims’ hospital instead of 
returning to Europe with him about the year 
1149. At Jerusalem it was venerated under the 
tradition that it had been preserved by Joseph of 
Arimathea in washing the wounds of our Lord 
when preparing his body for burial. 

The mention of the celebration in De Barante is 
quite casual, and there is not a word to induce the 
supposition that it had anything to do with Corpus 
Christi; and had Hampson “ looked an inch before 
his nose” he would have seen that his author ex- 
pressly states that the splendid attack of the men 
of Ghent on their oppressor shut up in Bruges was 
on May 2 (1382 not 1379), and that is a day on 
which Corpus Christi can never fall. Easter, I 
believe, can never fall earlier than March 22, and 
from that it is easily reckoned that Corpus Christi 
(being the Thursday after the octave of Ascension 
Day) cannot be before May 15. 

There are many churches which claim to have in 
one way or another relics of the Precious Blood, and 
most of them have a particular day for the local 
commemoration. Bruges fixed upon May 3 because 
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it is the Feast of the Finding of the Cross—and 
for ages past (out of considerations of local conveni- 
ence, probably because the peasants of the surround- 
ing country could attend with less detriment to 
their week’s work) the Monday nearest May 3 has 
been uninterruptedly observed... “ Por mas segnas,” 
as Spaniards say, this very day that I am writing 
about it I receive a coincidental invitation from 
some Belgian friends to put up with them to 
attend this year’s celebration, which falls on the 
actual May 3 (Corpus Christi, any one can see by 
the almanac, does not come till June 24). The 
seventh centenary jubilee was observed from 
May 5 to May 16, 1850, with a succession of those 
dramatic processions which no country excels 
Belgium in producing. On this occasion the 
Bishop of Bruges published a pamphlet, in which, 
while tracing the history of the tradition, he carefully 
limits the kind of veneration that can be paid to 
such a relic :— 

“La résurrection de J. C. a été parfaite: le Sauveur 
ne reprendra donc jamais comme parties de son Divin 
Corps les parties materielles de son humanité qu'il n‘a 
= reprises dans sa résurrection...... ces particules du 

. Sang qui existent sur la terre ne sont point unies a la 

divinité et ne méritent notre culte que commes des restes 
infiniment précieux de 'humanité du Sauveur.”’ 
He cites a case where censure was incurred for 
treating it differently. The Abbé Carton, also, on 
the same occasion, wrote a more important treatise, 
‘ Essai sur I’Hist. du S, Sang.’ 

Neither, most assuredly, does the hymn— 

Pange lingua gloriosi 
Corporis mysterium— 
come into any part of the office of this day. Noris 
it at all so absolutely certain that St. Thomas wrote 
this that any one who aspires to be correct should 
fall into the common habit* of calling it by his 
name, The painstaking Flemish hagiologists Hen- 
schinius and Papebroeck have written sufficient 
in vindication of the claims of their countryman 
John of Liége to merit some consideration, but 
St. Thomas has the whole Dominican order to 
support his claim. This controversy can be studied 
by those who are interested in the matter, but, as 
in the case of most cuntroversies, their decision 
will be more biassed by their own sympathies 
than by what they read. The general tendency 
always seems to be to load every possible attribu- 
tion on to one favourite celebrity. My own incli- 
nation would be to give the benefit of every 
possible doubt to the obscurer writer. It is 
matter of history, too, that the impulse to decree 
the celebration of Corpus Christi came from B. 
Juliana of Lidge, and that in 1230 it had been 
approved for that diocese, with the use of the 
office written by John of Lidge. So that when 
Urban IV. ordered St. Thomas and S. Buona- 


wo common among Catholics as Protestant, I am 
raid, 





ventura* to compile the office to be used for the 
general celebration decreed in 1264, it is not im- 
possible that St. Thomas may have adopted—even 
if he improved—a hymn already written by the 
Liége promoter. Some other hymns of his are 
preserved in the Lidge office. I subjoin a verse of 
one of them; it is so remarkably similar in diction 
that it would be impossible to affirm that the other 
was absolutely original, even supposing it to be 
St. Thomas’s. Of course, this one is undeniably 
inferior, but that is not proof positive against John 
of Liéye, as no poet’s productions are all on a dead 
level :— 

Christus veré noster cibus, 

Christus veré noster potus ; 

Caro Dei veré cibus, 

Sanguis Dei veré potus, 

Vera caro quam sumimus 

Quam assumpsit ex Virgine: 

Vere sanguis quem bibimus 

Quem effudit pro homine. 

The interesting old city of Mantua contains, in 
the church of S. Andrea, one of the relics of the 
Precious Blood which has the longest pedigree ; the 
tradition being that it was brought by St. Longinus, 
the centurion who pierced our Lord’s side,t be- 
lieved to have been originally a native of the 
neighbourhood, who, on returning home, brought 
it with him; he is considered the apostle of the 
place, and protomartyr of Italy. The feast there is 
kept on March 12,three days before the feast of St. 
Longinus, and it had hada special mass and an office 
of the Precious Blood in use of very long date;t in 
that the hymn appointed for matins is the other 
and much older “ Pange Jingua”—the hymn which 
serves in the office of Passion Sunday and on 
Friday after fourth Sunday of Lent; part of it 
also in the procession of Good Friday§—but 
even this is not used in the office of general 
observance on the Feast of the Precious Blood. The 
hymns there are,—at first and second vespers :— 





* There is a tradition that St, Bonaventura coming 
into St. Thomas’s cell while he was at work on it, and 
reading his antiphon for the magnificat “O sacrum 
convivium,” was so penetrated by its sublimity that he 
went back to his own and destroyed what he had himself 
begun to write. Some, however, consider him to be the 
author of the ‘ Lauda Sion.’ 

+ Hence its local title is sangue laterale. 

t It was, 1 believe, on occasion of sanctioning this 
office by Pius IL., on his return from the council held at 
Mantua, 1459, that the celebrated controversy on the 
subject of relics of the Precious Blood broke out between 
the Dominican and Franciscan theologians, 

§ This hymn an enthusiastic admirer calls “Un 
Iliade di Paradiso, in cui si canta la lunga guerra, le 
forti imprese, ed il sanguinoso conflitto del Redentore,” 
going on to say that the “Sacro Homero di questo 
Poema @ Venantio Fortunato,” and to him it is ordi- 
narily ascribed, the occasion of writing it being supposed 
to be the entry of Radegonda into Poitiers with. the 
relic of the Cross she hid received from the Emperor 
Justin If. But others have ascribed it to Mamertus, 
brother of the Bishop of Vienne, and to others, 
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Festivis resonent compita vocibus, 
Cives letitiam frontibus explicent, 
Teedis flammiferis ordine prodeant 
Instructi pueri et senes. 
At matins :— 
Ira justa Conditoris, 
Imbre aquarum vindice 
Criminosum mersit Orbem, 
Noé in arca sospite : 
Mira tandem vis amoris 
Lavit Orbem Sanguine. 
At lauds :— 
Salvete Christi vulnera, 
Immensi amoris pignora, 
Quibus perennes rivuli 
Manant rubentis Sanguinis, 

The numerous lessons and antiphons form a 
complete epitome of the passages in the New 
Testament and the Prophets allusive to the blood 
of Christ, the blood of the Lamb, &. The com- 
memoration in the mass of the day is in the 
introit “‘ Redimisti nos, Domine, in sanguine tuo,” 
Apoc. v. 9; and in the Gradual, 1 John v. 6. 

The chief of the other churches which have 
similar relics to the above are St. Mark’s and 
St. Simone Profeta at Venice, acquired by the part 
taken by Venetians in the taking of Constantinople 
in 1202; Marseilles, brought by St. Mary Mag- 
dalen according to the tradition that “les trois 
Marie” together with SS, Lazarus and Maximus 
christianized Provence ; at Turin (on the sudario); 
in Rome, St. John Lateran and St. Nicolo in Car- 
cere, at St. Peter’s on the veronica and on the steps 
of the Scala Santa. 

I will only remark further that it is strange your 
correspondents did not see that the day they sug- 
gest does not at all fit the original query. It isa 
feast falling on a Sunday that is asked for, while 
Corpus Christi always must be a Thursday ; and 
this Sunday had to be after some day at the end 
of June, while Corpus Christi never can fall later 
than June 24, But the actual Feast of the Precious 
Blood—the first Sunday in July—agrees perfectly 
with both these conditions, R. H. Busk. 


No. This feast is quite distinct from that of 
Corpus Christi. The hymn quoted by Mr. Mar- 
SHALL was written expressly for this latter festival 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote all the hymns 
used in the mass and office of Corpus Christi, 
which commemorates the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. These hymns are of singular beauty, 
and preserve throughout a rhyming metre, a feature 
not often to be found in the Latin hymns in 
missal or breviary. Most of them, well translated 
by Dr. Neale and others, will be found in the 
‘ Hymnal Noted,’ ‘Hymns A. and M.,’ and other 
compilations, Those who care to see the whole 
office in English, as also that of the Precious 
Blood, should refer to the translation of the Roman 
Breviary by Lord Bute. 

George Anous, M.A. 

St, Andrews, N,B, 


| Sr. Swirniy will find in any Roman Catholic 
kalendar that the first Sunday in July is dedicated 
to above festival. Nara. J. Hons, 


It was no slip of the pen that led me to ask, 
with reference to the passage in ‘ John Inglesant,’ 
when this feast was celebrated, since that was 
precisely the question I wished to have answered, 
An observance of the Roman branch of the Church, 
instituted so recently as 1849, would not have much 
effect on sixteenth century practice; and, for all 
Miss Busk has shown, I am justified in my 
suspicion that this is one of the matters about 
which the author of ‘ John Inglesant’ is in error, 
despite the lamp-like odour of his much-praised 
romance, Sr. Swirnry. 

[Ma. Joun A. Ranpotpn (Ryde) states that the ob- 
servance dates from 1203, and adds that the last line of 
Mr. MARSHALL’s quotation should read “ Rex effudit 
gentium,” not “effundit,” Other contributors are 
thanked for replies. } 


Bote: Bown (7 S. i. 246, 300) —The passage 
quoted by the Rev. E. Marsuaxu from Jeremy 
Taylor clearly refers to the old practice of gilding 
pills, and Mr. MarsHatu’s suggestion that bole= 
bolus is further borne out by another passage quoted 
in Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ s.v. But I cannot think that 
the correction at the second of the above references 
is itself correct, inasmuch as the harshness of 
making the Lat. bilus=Gk. BOAos—which evi- 
dently grated on Facciolati—seems fatal to the 
derivation. The lexicons, it is true, only give “a 
cast ” or “‘a throw” as the meaning of BoAos, but 
it seems likely that it also meant the thing cast 
or thrown, just as in English “a cast of dice” 
meant the three cubes of ivory as well as the “ cast 
of the die.” If this were the case, the bolus of 
earlier allopathy may not improbably have had its 
name from its similarity in shape to a sling-stone 
or other missile. Perhaps, too, ‘“ horse-ball,” 
“ chew-ball,” “ brandy-ball,” in spite of the more 
obvious etymology, would be more correctly 
written “ bole,” S. E. 


Tuomas Gent (7" 8. i. 308, 356).—I beg to 
thank Mr. Hattstone and Mr. A. Warp for their 
replies to my query; but I am not yet quite satis- 
fied. Mr. Haitstone seems to think that Gent’s 
translation was never published. Mr. Warp 
says that it was published “in an octavo of 104 
pages.” This latter statement agrees with my de- 
scription of ‘ Historical Antiquities,’ a poem of 104 
pages, bound up with the two leaves, ‘ History of 
the Ancient Militia in Yorkshire,’ which were 
evidently issued first, as a sort of advertisement or 
prospectus of the forthcoming work. They are 
dated a.c. mpcctx, At the head of the first, 
in two lines, are the following words, printed: 
“Design’d for the Press, in 8 or 10 Exhibitions, 
weekly, at 3 Pence each Time, pro-| vided a 
tolerable Number subscribe, whose Names are to 
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be printed.” , At the foot is this touching note : | 
“ Written under cruel Disappointment, and wait- 
ing for Paper,” followed by the date given above. 
The note which is quoted in the ‘ Life’ is said to | 
be in writing only ; so that may very likely have 
been added at a later date. The existence of these | 
two leaves, bound, as they are in my copy, in front 
of the ‘ Historical Antiquities,’ would account for | 
no other title-page appearing in a copy which is 
without them. The first line of the poem is:— 
Fair Yorkshire Bounds I'll range with Pilgrim's Art, 


Is this the first line of the translation of Dr. H. 
Dering’s work? An answer to this question will 
settle the matter. My copy has no copperplates. 
Is Mr. Warp sure that these have not been 
inserted in the copy which he describes? The 
map and view appear in the ‘History of York,’ 
MDOCXXX, Jutian MarsHaLt, 





Brausque (7 §. i. 267).—I can find no game 
called brusque in any book treating of card games. 
There was a game called le briscan, afterwards 
modified and renamed la brisque, which in some 
respects is like bézique. The aces and tens at 
bézique are called brisques to this day; indeed it is 
said that la brisque was the predecessor of bézique. 
This seems probable, for bézique is very like 
brisque played with two (or more) packs of thirty- 
two cards shuffled together and used as one, with 
such modifications as an old game played with a 
double pack would be likely to acquire during trial 
and discussion. 

There was another, and older game, called la 
brusquembille, at which the aces and tens were 
called brusquembilles (query brusques or brisques, 
corrupted from brusquembilles). As many of your 
readers are fond of etymological research, I beg 
to add the following, for their benefit, from the 
‘Académie des Jeux’ (Amsterdam edition, 1728), 
“La Brusquembille est un jeu de compagnie fort 
divertissant ; le nom aussi en est plaisamment 
inventé; mais l’on n’en voit aucune étymologie ; 
& l'on ne sgait point qui le premier I’a trouvé, au 
rest ce jeu est nouveau, & se joiie fort frequemment 
& Paris comme dans les Provinces.” 

CAVENDISH. 


Pecuttan Worps anp Parases IN CoapMan’s 
Piays (7 8. i, 184, 237).—Five-finger.—In 
* Facts and Speculations on the Origin and History 
of Playing Cards,’ by William Andrew Chatto 
(London, 1848), I find the following references to 
In a pamphlet entitled, ‘Tom Tell- 


Troath ; or, a free Discourse touching the Manners 


of the Time’ (supposed to have been printed about 
1622, and reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany), 
occurs this passage, as quoted by Chatto : “ They 
say, you have lost the fairest game at Maw that 





ever King had, for want of making the best ad- 
vantage of the five finger, and playing the other’ 


helpes in time.” Chatto remarks that James I. 
was a card player, and that his favourite game was 
maw. Chatto further states that there is a cari- 
cature engraving of the same period, now in the 
library of the Royal Society of Antiquaries (Ames 
Collection), which represents the Kings of England, 
Denmark, and Sweden, with Bethlem Gabor, en- 
gaged in playing at cards, dice, and tables with 
the Pope and his monks. Beneath the engraving 
are some verses, from which (I quote at second 
hand from Chatto, not from the original) the 
following lines are taken :— 
Denmarke being bold, 

Deales freely round ; and the first card he showes 

Is the five finger. 
The game being played is maw. 

The game of maw is substantially the same as 
that of five cards, described in Cotton’s ‘ Compleat 
Gamester.’ At both games the five-finger, or five- 
fingers, is the five of trumps, which ranks as the 
highest trump. From a further allusion to the ace 
of hearts as a winning card, it is pretty clear that 
the games of maw and five-cards were, in essence, 
the same as the game of spoil-five, now played 
almost exclusively in Ireland. The principal differ- 
ences seem to be that five-cards was a game for 
two players only (Cotton), and that the ace of 
hearts ranked next to the five-finger. As now 
played, the knave of trumps is the second best 
card, and next to that the ace of hearts. Also, 
spoil-five is almost always played as around game, 
though it can be played by two persons. 

CAVENDISH. 


BreaksPear (7 §. i. 329).—It is not known 
for certain whether there is any real connexion 
between Adrian IV. and the English family in- 
quired about, but there has always been a family 
tradition to that effect. It is not quite the case 
that the Pope offered Mr. William Henry Brak- 
spear to make him a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The facts are these. When Mr. Brak- 
spear was at the College of Louis le Grand, in 
Paris, in about 1818, his mother, who was also 
living in Paris, received a letter from the Pope 
asking her to bring her son William Henry to 
Rome, where she would hear of something greatly 
to his advantage. Mrs. Brakspear, who, like all 
her family, was a Protestant, considered that no 
advantage would be given unless her son first 
entered the Church of Rome; she therefore de- 
clined to take him. Mr. Brakspear soon after left 
Paris and settled in Henley, where he died in 1882. 
His sister Elizabeth married the Comte de Savatte, 
not Sabatiere, and it is quite true that her house 
afforded shelter to many followers of the Duchesse 
de Berri after her unsuccessful rising, but not to 
the Duchesse herself. A. B. 


I hope I may be able at a future time to throw 
light on the connexion between Adrian IV, and 
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the English family of Breakspear to which your cor- 
respondent refers. Meanwhile the Pope could not 
possibly have made William Henry Brakspear “a 
count of the Holy Roman Empire,” i.e., Austria, 
though his Holiness might create him a count of 
Rome. W. J. FirzParrick. 


MENDELSSOHN AND THE Oratorio oF ‘St. 
Pav.’ (7@ §. i. 369).—We have it on the 
authority of Abraham Mendelssohn, Felix’s father, 
that he and his wife Leah had brought up all 
their children in the Christian faith. In fact 
Felix, as well as his brother and sisters, was 
always a Christian. The father and mother were 
brought up as Jews, but forsook their national 
religion for a species of enlightened Deism. The 
fact was that Moses Mendelssohn, the great 
——— (Abraham’s father), was a liberal Jew. 

is daughters became Roman Catholics, and his 
sons Lutherans. Abraham gives his daughter 
Fanny this reason for the choice he had made :— 

“ We have educated you and your brothers and sister 
in the Christian faith, because it is the creed of most 
civilized persons, and contains nothing that can lead 
you away from what is good, and much that guides you 
to love, obedience, tolerance, and resignation, even if it 
offered nothing but the example of its Founder, under- 
stood by so few, and followed by still fewer. By pro- 
nouncing your confession of faith you have fulfilled the 
claims of society on you, and obtained the name of 
Christian. Now be what your duty as a human being 
demands of you, true, faithful, good,” &e. 

Mr. Pueu will find much else ad rem in one 
of the most delightful biographical works of the 
day, ‘ The Mendelssohn Family,’ 2 vols., 1882. 

C. M. I. 
Athenzum Club, 


Mendelssohn was educated as a Christian from 
his birth, his father having resolved that all his 
children should be brought up in that faith. 

W. H. Cumminas. 


Sir Ricwarp Cox (7 §. i. 208).—The picture 
of Sir Richard Cox is in the dining-hall of Kil- 
mainham Hospital, in excellent preservation, with 
the name and the date 1705 printed in large 
letters underneath. Sir Francis Hawtrey Cox mar- 
ried Emma Catherine, youngest daughter of the 
late Duncan M‘Kellar. He died Oct. 17, 1873. 
Baronetcy dormant. His widow married Rev. 
Hugh Martin Shortt, vicar of Thornthwaite, Kes- 
wick, Constant Reaper. 


Cuartes Dinpiy (7 S. i. 348).—I do not 
know the ‘Musical Mentor,’ but I have the 
*Pupil’s Compendium,’ by this author. It is 


dedicated to Mrs. Sheridan, and contains a “Sonata 
for the Harpsichord. Composed by Mr. Dibdin,” 
as well as vocal pieces. 

I have also a set of three “Sonatas, for the 
Harpsichord or Piano-forte,” founded on “ favourite 
songs in his ‘Wags and Oddities,” without a 





general title, but signed by Dibdin at foot of first 
page, as though there had never been another page 
preceding it. 

If these are unknown to Mr. E. R. Dispry, I 
shall be most happy to lend them to him for a few 
days. Jutian Marsuatt, 

13, Belsize Aveune, N.W. 


Gortue anv Crassicat Epvucation (7 §, i, 
326).—The French quotation given by Mr. Bong 
is probably a free rendering of Goethe’s opivion, not 
an exact translation of a passage from his works, 
In his conversations with Eckermann (edition of 
1837), p. 108 and p. 325, I find passages in which 
Goethe expresses his sense of the superiority of the 
classical over the Oriental languages as educational 
instruments of culture. Artuur Rossz tt. 

Athenzum Club. 


Tre Romans 1n Ireranp (7™ S. i. 365).—The 
late Mr. Thomas Wright read a paper on this 
subject before the British Association at Birming- 
bam in 1865. A critique of this paper appeared 
in the Anthropological Review of May, 1866. 
Mr. Wright then read a second paper before the 
Ethnological Society referring to the critique, 
and a second critique appeared in the Anthropolo- 
gical Review of October, 1866. All that has since 
been written op the question has practically added 
nothing to the facts and arguments adduced twenty 
years ago. J. B.S. is clearly right. What is the 
use of “ flogging a dead horse ” ? S. E. 


Josuvua Barnes (7 §, i, 141, 226, 292, 371). 
—Mr. F. Norcate evidently wrote his letter 
before my lJast—at the penultimate reference— 
appeared. The evidence I there adduced in favour 
of Barnes’s good faith cannot, I think, be impugned. 

Broruer Fapiay. 


ApraHaM Snarp (7 §, i. 109, 177, 218, 295, 
372).—Allow me to thank W. OC. B. for his last 
communication (p. 295), which establishes the 
authenticity of the information furnished by him 
at p. 177 respecting the family of Abraham 
Sharp. W. C. B. is not wrong in supposing that 
I am interested to hear that the papers in- 
spected by him contain, amongst other matters, 
some of Sharp’s “ correspondence with Flamsteed 
and others,” including, I presume, with Cros- 
thwait, who was the principal editor of the 
* Historia Ccelestis’ after Flamsteed’s death. But 
I should be much more interested if I could see 
the correspondence itself, some of which, it 
appears to me, ought to be printed. In Baily’s 
‘Account of Flamsteed’ are given many letters 
from Crosthwait to Sharp, but none from Sharp in 
reply. In James’s ‘ History and Topography of 
Bradford’ (to which I before referred) it is stated 
that Sharp’s letters to his scientific correspondents, 
‘“‘ being generally written in shorthand, cannot be 
deciphered”; the shorthand, he subsequently re- 
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marks, from some specimens he had seen, being 
“formed on a principle of his own.” Baily, in the 
work above mentioned, also speaks of the pecu- 
liarities of Sharp’s shorthand, in which apparently 
he was in the habit of making copies of his answers 
to his correspondents ; but he adds (‘ Account of 
Flamsteed,’ p. 391) that Prof. Babbage had, by 
means of a laborious and minute examination of 
one of these (undertaken at his request), succeeded 
in discovering the key. Whether the letters (or 
rather copies of letters) referred to by W. C. B. are 
couched in this unique species of stenography I 
have, of course, no means of knowing. According 
to James, Sharp’s ordinary writing was in “small 
and beautiful penmanship ” (‘ History of Bradford,’ 
, 408). 
; In the December number of the Observatory (a 
well-known astronomical periodical, started about 
nine years ago by the present Astronomer Royal, 
Mr. Christie), I pointed out that in the ‘ Historia 
Coelestis,’ as finally edited by Crosthwait and 
ublished in 1725, five years after the death of 
‘lamsteed, a catalogue is included of most of the 
southern stars observed by Halley at St. Helena, 
as reduced by Sharp, from which all mention ts 
omitted of the name of the observer. It was impos- 
sible not to connect this omission in some way 
with Flamsteed’s known enmity to Halley, which 
would appear to have been taken up by the final 
editor of his great work. And we find in a letter 
from Crosthwait to Sharp, dated Greenwich, 
December 15, 1722, the following passage :— 

“Dr. Halley shall not see one line of the southern 

catalogue afore’ be it remembered, from Halley’s ob- 
servations] before ‘tis published ; and, indeed, I think it 
ought not now to go by the name of his catalogue, since 
you have been at the pains to calculate all anew, and to 
a different year ; for we are beholden to him for the ob- 
servations, and to you for the catalogue. And therefore 
I think the title ought to be‘ A Catalogue of some of the 
Southern fixed Stars not visible in our Hemisphere, cal- 
culated from Dr. Halley's Distances, and Mr. Flam- 
steed’s Stars’ Places, and fitted to the Year 1726, b 
yourself.’ This, or something like it, I hope you will 
approve of ; or any other title that you please to order, 
shall be complied with.” 
Whether Sharp made any reply to this letter is 
not known ; it would almost seem as if he did not, 
for we find Crosthwait writing to him again, under 
date July 24, 1725 :— 

“T hope, in the title to the Catalogue of Southern 

fixed Stars, I have not disobliged Mr. Sharp; and as for 
Dr, Halley, I regard him not.” 
As I before remarked, in this title, as printed, no 
mention whatever is made of Halley, and the 
omission of his name from a catalogue formed from 
his own observations was certainly a most un- 
justifiable proceeding. Perhaps if Sharp's letters 
to Crosthwait could be produced (deciphered if 
necessary) it would throw some additional light 
upon the matter, W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath, 





I hope no one will suppose that I imagined 
the Christian name of Archbishop Sharp, of 
York, to have been “Abraham,” for it un- 
doubtedly was John. His name occurring 
in a cross reference under that of Abraham 
Sharp caused me to overlook, or rather omit, his 
baptismal name. In the ‘ Register of Burials in 
York Minster’ in the Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Journal, the entry of his burial is 
as follows :—“[150] D* Sharp, Lord Archbishop 
of this See, was bur. the 16 day of February 
1713/14.” Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[The error arose in consequence of our contributor 
supplying a heading different from that under which 
the previous communications ee. For purposes of 
indexing and reference it is absolutely necessary that 
one heading shall be preserved, even if a second title has 
to be added.) 


Mark Partison (7™ §, i. 348).—The ‘ Life of 
St. Augustine of Canterbury ’ contained in Nos. 3 
and 12 was written by my brother, the late Rector 
of Lincoln College; No. 3 being published in 
1844 and No. 12 not until a year later ; the delay 
in the publication of the second part having been 
caused, as he states in the preface, “ by illness and 
other similar causes.” I am not aware that he 
wrote any other, and I think that I should have 
known if he had, as he was accustomed at that 
time to send me everything that he wrote, even his 
more ephemeral productions in the British Critic 
and the Christian Remembrancer. 

E. M. Many, 


Sir Arcuipatp Gattoway (6 §, xii. 288, 
435 ; 7" S. i. 254).—I think it may be worth 
while noting the occurrence in vol. i. of the “ Re- 
cord Series” (Yorksh. Arch. and Topog. Associa- 
tion, 1885) of the will of James Galloway, yeoman, 
of Kirke-Fenton; probate, September 6, 1653, 
administration to Elizabeth Galloway, relict 
(‘Yorkshire Wills,’ 1653, Reg. Brent, fol. 56). 
Many Scottish names, such as Douglas, Maxwell, 
&c., are frequently to be met with in Yorkshire, 
from the fourteenth century downwards, more 
particularly in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. I cannot but think that some of the 
descents tabulated by Mr. Kenpaut from Deuchar’s 
notes require confirmation. I have not hitherto 
been able to identify the “Sir Walter Forester,” 
who is introduced as an ancestor of Sir Archibald’s 
mother, Margaret Forester. And I do not see how 
a granddaughter of William, Lord Graham, came 
to be “Lady Graham,” unless—which is not stated 
—she had married a knightly namesake before her 
marriage with Sir Walter Forester. It seems odd 
also to bring in a descent from Walter, the High 
Steward, through Lady Anne Douglas, wife of 
William, Lord Grabam, when the house of Mont- 
rose already had its own descents from the lineage 
of the Steward of Scotland, The twofold Rattray 
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alliance is, of course, quite possible, but primd 
facie would seem to call for further investigation. 
It is not easy to believe that the true filiation 
of Sir Archibald’s ancestor has yet been ascer- 
tained, though the first stated ancestor, James, 
father of William Galloway, born about 1660, was 
a contemporary of the first Lord Dunkeld, who 
died in 1662, and who, as has already been men- 
tioned, was so created ¢. Car. L., in 1645. 

If the intermarriages with Rattray of Craighall, 
assuming both to have been of that stock, were 
established by Mr. Deuchar’s researches, they 
would be in favour of the descent of Sir Archibald 
from some branch of the Dunkeld family, as a 
Margaret, daughter of the second lord, is stated 
in Burke’s ‘Dormant and Extinct Peerages’ to have 
married Thomas Rattray of Craighall. But the 
existence of James, younger son of the first Lord 
Dunkeld, has, I think, yet to be proved. 

Mackintosh of Borlum would seem to have 
become heir of line of the Lords Dunkeld. 

The name of Forester in the pedigree deduced 
by Mr. Kenpatt should be written Forrester, if, 
as is most probable, it is intended to connote the 
house of Forrester of Corstorphine, created Lords 
Forrester in the peerage of Scotland, 1633, in the 
person of Sir George Forrester of Corstorphine, 
whose title on his death s. p. m., 1654, passed, by 
an extended remainder, to his son-in-law, James 
Baillie, younger of Torwoodhead. The richly 
decorated Forrester tombs in the collegiate church 
of Corstorphine, founded in 1429 by Sir John For- 
rester, Chamberlain of Scotland, are well known 
to Scottish archxologists, and have been carefully 
described in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland for 1876, in a paper by 
David Laing, LL.D. CC. H. E, Carmicnaet, 

New University Club, 8.W 


Drake's Suir (7 S. i. 308).—In some hexa- 
meter panegyrical verses by an anonymous writer, 
prefixed to ‘Master Tom Coryate’s Crudities,’ 
published in 1611, recounting the “ penny sights ” 
and exhibitions then popular in England, mention 
is made of “ Drake’s ship at Detford” as one of 
those sights. After enumerating notable things 
in London, Lincoln, and elsewhere, the writer 
proceeds to notice :— 

The lance of John a Gaunt, and Brandon’s still i’ the 
Tower, 
The fall of Nineveh and Norwich built in an hower: 
King Henry’s slip-shoes, the sword of valiant Edward, 
The Coventry Boare’s shield, and fireworks seen but to 
bedward : 
Drake's ship at Detford, King Richard's bed-stead i’ 
Leyster, 
The White Hall Whale-bones, the Silver Basin i’ Chester. 
Wituram Ke ty, F.S.A. 
Leicester. 


A query about this ship, with an answer, will 
be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 8, ii, 492. This vessel, 





the Golden Hind, in which he circumnavigated 
the globe, was, by Queen Elizabeth’s command, 
to be for ever preserved. When reduced to a 
skeleton it was laid up in the Mast Dock, near 
Sayes Court, Deptford. A fragment, the last re- 
maining, was made into a chair, and is now in 
the picture gallery of the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, and is memorialized by some lines written 
by the poet Cowley, which are printed at the 
above reference. W. E. Bocktey. 


There is an allusion to “ Drake’s old ship at 
Deptford” in ‘ Every Man in his Humour’ (I. ii.); 
and Cowley has an “Ode, sitting and drinking in 
the chair made out of the reliques of Sir Francis 
Drake’s ship.” ww. &. 

“TQueen Elizabeth] likewise gave directions for the 
preservation of his sh Py the Golden Hind, that it might 
remain a monument of his own and his country’s glory, 
After the lapse of a century it decayed, and had to be 
broken up. Of the sound timber a chair was made, 
which was presented by Charles II. to the University of 
Oxford.”—‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. “ Drake.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


This is noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ so early as 1" S, 

viii. 558, where Mr. A. Grayawn inserts some 
lines prefixed to Coryate’s ‘Crudities,’ 1611, re- 
ferring to the “ Penny sights and exhibitions in the 
reign of King James I.,” among which one line 
mentions :— 
Drake’s ship at Detford, King Richard's bed i’ Leyster. 
In 3" §. ii. 492 a long editorial note gives the 
tradition respecting the laying up of the ship at 
Deptford by order of Queen Elizabeth, with refer- 
ence to the authorities, and a sketch of its subse- 
quent history. In 6S. vi. 296, there is inserted 
a copy of verses from the ‘Carmina Quadra- 
gesimalia,’ in which the question, “an essentix 
rerum sint #ternze,” is illustrated from Drake’s ship. 
In‘ England’s Gazetteer,’ London, 1751, it is noticed 
as a well-known point of interest in connexion with 
Deptford, that “The little ship in which Sir 
Francis Drake sailed round the world was, by 
Q. Elizabeth's order, laid up in a dock here for a 
monument” (vol. i., s. v. “ Deptford”). Camden, 
‘ Britannia,’ vol. ii. col. 1264, by Gibson, London, 
1722, also refers to it :—“ But they who saw the 
ship, in which Sir Francis Drake sailed round the 
world, when it was laid up in the river Thames 
could testifie that little birds breed in the old 
rotten keels of ships,” &c. See also ‘ Description 
of England and Wales,’ vol. iii. p. 176, London, 
1769. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Sin Watrter Rateion (7™ S. i. 88, 138, 252). 
—As I have been collecting materials for some 
time past for a short article on Sir Walter's 
patronymic, I may be able to satisfy the require- 
ments of your correspondent. 

T have obtained no less than thirty-one varia- 
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tions in the, mode of spelling it: there are, how- 
ever, only three ways in which Sir Walter can be 
proved to have written it. His earliest known 
autograph is appended to a deed in the parish 
chest of Sidmouth, Devon, and as this is dated 
April 11, 1578, he was at that time twenty-six 
years of age. This deed was signed by his father, 
brother, and himself, all three signatures varying 
considerably in their orthography. Those interested 
in this subject will find a facsimile of these auto- 
graphs in the 7’ransactions of the Devon Associa- 
tion (xv., 1883, 174). In this Sir Walter’s name 
appears as Rauleyghe, and is the only example 
that has come down to us of this spelling. The 
second form is Rauley, the -ghe of that just described 
being eliminated. Of this there are several ex- 
amples, extending from February 20, 1581, to 
May 10, 1583. From the latter date to the day 
of his death he invariably signed Ralegh. This 
must be accepted as his proper name, and in 
adopting it he simply copied that of his father, as 
exemplified in the Sidmouth deed. The year 1583 
was apparently the transitional period of his sur- 
name, as on March 17 of that year he signed 
Ralegh for the first time so far as we possess any 
evidence, and yet in the following months, April 
and May, he wrote Rauley; these were, however, 
the last occasions of his doing so, or of which we 
have any knowledge. 

With one or two exceptions, the whole of Sir 
Walter’s published correspondence was collected 
by Edwards, and will be found in the second 
volume of his ‘ Life of Sir Walter Ralegh.’ On 
a careful examination of the various signatures it 
will be noticed that in each instance where there 
is any deviation from Rauley or Ralegh, the letter 
has either been signed by an amanuensis or is a copy 
of the original. His surname appears as Ralegh 
on his official seal dated 1584, as it does also on 
the title-pages of two or three of his works during 
his lifetime—the ‘ Discovery of Guiana,’ published 
in 1596, and the second edition of the ‘ History of 
the World,’ in 1617. The first edition of the 
latter appeared in 1614, but without the author’s 
name; this was the case also with the first work 
that he printed—‘ A Report of the Truth of the 
Fight about the Isles of Agores,’ &c., issued in 1591. 
His principal biographers, Oldys and Edwards, 
have Ralegh. There is such an inherent tendency 
to write Raleigh, that even your correspondent, in 
ote the title of Sir J. P. Hennessy’s ‘ Sir 

alter Ralegh in Ireland,’ misquotes it as Raleigh. 
| also notice that in the series of lives of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Worthies,” in course of publication by Long- 
mans, that of ‘ Raleigh’ is announced. 

T. N. Brusnrietp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 

See references concerning the spelling of his 
name, 6" §. xi. 456. If Bourdonné’s ‘Atlas Etymo- 
logique et Polyglotte des Noms Propres’ has 





reached the letter R, he may have something in- 
genious to suggest about it. In his ‘ De la Syno- 
nomie des Noms Propres’ he gives yet more 
variants of the name commented on in the original 
note on the subject of the spelling of surnames 
(6" §. xi, 285), viz. Cauvard, Calvard, Cal- 
vin, Calvet, Chauveau; and then, “Il a pour 
synonyme Maille du Celtique mael=chauve, 
dot les noms si répandus de Maillot, Maillet, 
Maillard,” &c. Of course, for the other name 
commented on at the same reference—Oak—there 
are the synonyms of Rovere, Rouére, &c. 
R. H. Busx. 


Jonn Situ, Gent. (7 §. i. 242).—This 
author wrote ‘ Profit and Pleasure United; or, 
the Husbandman’s Magazine.’ First edit., 1684; 
second edit., 1704. He is also believed to have 
written ‘The True Art of Angling,’ 1696. See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iv. 405, 454. H. Fisnwick, 


Dip Francis Bacon write SHAKSPEARE ? 
(7 §. i. 289)—This is a mere craze; like the 
“ Jacob’s stone” theory,’it has no solid basis. I 
surmise that this so-called Baconian theory arose 
from an accidental misnomer. It appears that a 
modern critic named Bacon propounded an original 
theory, ascribing to our great dramatist some pro- 
found philosophical schemes of his own. Later 
writers, quoting, opposing, or supporting this 
very inferior Bacon, confused him or her with the 
great philosopher Francis, Viscount St.’ Albans, 
better known as Lord Bacon. It follows that 
Shakspere’s philosophy has been fastened on to 
Francis Bacon, and the name once introduced, 
the philosopher supersedes the actor as putative 
dramatist, Thus the three black crows are re- 
solved back to an original vomit. 

So long ago as 1867 I contributed to‘N. & Q.’ 
a paper entitled ‘Curious Printing of the First 
Folio’ (see 3" S. xii. 122), having reference to a 
collation of certain sheets, and displaying errors in 
the pagination. It seems that these printers’ 
errors are now taken to represent a secret cipher 
in support of the Baconian theory. Among such 
oversights we find that the play of ‘Cymbeline 
ends the book. This particular tragedy commences 
at p. 369 and runs fairly on to p. 398, but it is fol- 
lowed by 993, which is 399, the correct paging, 
reversed ; and this common mischance}is un- 
blushingly put forth as an intentional altera- 
tion on the part of Lord Bacon, as a portion 
of his secret cipher. Such is the rubbish presented 
to us in this nineteenth century. Verily it sur- 
passes spiritualism in its sublime absurdity ! 

A. Hatt. 


In 1877 a book was published called ‘ Shak- 
speare, from an American Point of View ; includ- 
ing an Inquiry as to his Religious Faith and his 
Knowledge of Law: with the Baconian Theory 
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Considered,’ by George Wilkes (London, Sampson 
Low & Co., Fleet Street). Though not an answer 
to Mr. Francis Fearon, M.A., it is, however, a 
**full and complete reply” to the theory that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare. It has evidently been 
the result of much study and labour, each play 
being treated separately and in detail. It con- 
tains other chapters of great interest to all scholars, 
especially those interested in the controversy as 
to the authorship of the plays. M. H. A. V. 


Dr. Garry will find that Mr. Fearon’s paper 
was answered, in anticipation, by referring to the 
‘ Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakspeare Contro- 
versy,’ by Mr. W. H. Wyman, of Cincinnati. This 
volume (pp. 124) gives the titles of 255 books or 
pamphlets on the subject, from 1848 to 1884, of 
which 117 are for Shakespeare, 73 against his 
claims, and 65 unclassified. As to nationalities, 
they are: American, 161; English, 69; Australian, 
10; Scotch, 4; Canadian, 3; German, 2; French, 
2; and Italy, Holland, Ireland, and India, one 
each. Probably the correspondence between Mr. 
Spedding and Judge Holmes may be accepted as 
the best summary of the whole case, and this was 
printed in the last edition of Holmes on ‘The 
Authorship of Shakespeare.’ 

Since this was written Mr. Wyman has con- 
tinued his list in articles in Shakespeariana (Phila- 
delphia) for March and April, 1886. Este. 


With reference to this query it may not be 
amiss to note who first started the amusing theor 
that Bacon was the real author of Shakespeare's 
plays. Ina pamphlet entitled ‘Was Lord Bacon 
the Author of Shakespeare’s Plays, a Letter to Lord 
Ellesmere,’ London, 1856, Mr. Wm. H. Smith, 
after stating ‘‘ I believe that no one has hitherto 
p»inted to any contemporary writer as the main or 
whole composer of these plays,” proved conclu- 
sively—to his own entire satisfaction—that Bacon, 
and not Shakespeare, was the author. E. E. B. 

Weston-super- Mare, 


To Cark (7" §. i. 308).—See Webster's ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ Calk is simply an early English or 
Anglo-French adaptation from the Lat. calceus, a 
shoe, or from calcare, to tread. See cale in Bos- 
worth and Toller’s ‘ A.-S, Dictionary’; calking in 
Richardson, who gives a capital example from 
Holinshed ; and caulk, to stop up the seams in a 
ship, in my ‘ Dictionary’; also calthrop in the 
same. All these are from cale-, base of Lat. calz, 
the heel. Watter W. Sxeart. 


The origin of this use of the word may be seen 
in Prof. Skeat’s account of calk, caulk, in his 
*Etymological Dictionary.’ Caulker, cawker, “is 


the hinder part of a horse-shoe sharpened, and 
turned downward, so as to prevent slipping on 
4 ” i: . * . 

ice,” as defined by Jamieson; 7.¢., something that 


from calx (stem cale-), the heel ; cognate with E, 
heel. So O.-F. cauquer, to tread.”—Skeat. 
W. E. Bucktey, 


May not the following quotation from Métivier’s 
‘Dictionnaire Franco-Normand ; ov, Recueil des 
Mots Particuliers au Dialecte de Guernesey,’ pub- 
lished by Williams & Norgate, 1870, explain the 
origin of this word ?—“ Caticdins, s. m. pl., Fers 
de cheval & glace. Du Lat. calcanewm, le talon,” 
McC, 


Guernsey. 


Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives an etymology 
of calk (otherwise cork), which, if I may venture 
to say so, seems reasonable :—“ A.-S. calc, shoe, 
hoof; Lat. calxz, heel, calcar, spur.” This, of 
course, makes the word to have no relationship 
to calk, “to drive oakum into the seams of a ship”; 
but the words seem to be often confused. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Quaaey (7* §, i. 248).— 
“ There is a little bourn or rivulet [called the Quagga], 
which, taking its rise in [ Eltham), discharges its waters 
into the River Ravensbourn in the adjoining parish of 
Lewisham.” 

“The River Ravensborne for Ravensbourn], which 
runs nearly from south to north through this parish*...... 
It receives the Quagga in passing the station of the 
North Kent Railway].”"—Dr. Drake's new edition of 
Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ part i. pp. 221 and 253. 
The words within brackets are Dr. Drake’s addi- 
tions to the original text of ‘ Hasted,’ and are so 
distinguished in the new edition. Dr. Drake does 
not “account for the name.” Js. Monrteitu. 


Rosinson Caruso (7 8. i. 89, 137, 158, 215, 
295).—The surname Cruso has occurred in Sussex, 
Aquila Cruso, B.D., being rector of Sutton, in 
West Sussex, in 1634. He was also prebendary 
of Wittering, but was deprived of this by the 
Puritans. Three noted “ tryers” were sent to his 
parsonage about 1655, who required an account of 
his faith in writing ; this he did in Greek and 
Hebrew, which they were unable to read, so they 
departed, taking his statement to the notorious Dr. 
Cheynell (then vicar of the neighbouring parish of 
Petworth). Mr. Cruso was then summoned to 
appear before the Commissioners for ejecting Scan- 
dalous Ministers; but being very infirm and 
seventy years of age, and also obtaining the sup- 
port of his parishoners, the proceedings dropped 
and he retained the living ; being buried at Sutton 
on Nov. 13, 1660. See letter by the Rev. Joshua 
Thornton in Walker’s ‘ MSS. Bodleian,’ vol. v.; also 
‘Suse, Arch. Coll.,’ xxxi. pp. 181-2. Was he con- 
nected with the Lynn family ? 

Frepericx E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 








will enable the animal to tread safely. “Lat. calcare, 


* Lewisham. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Hasted's History of Kent. Corrected, Enlarged, and 
Continued to the Present Time from the M3. Collec- 
tions of the late Rev. Thomas Streatfeild and the late 
Rev. Lambert Blackwell Larking. Edited by Henry 
H. Drake. Part I. The Hundred of Blackheath. 
(Mitchell & Hughes.) 

A Task more onerous than that of rewriting our county 

histories is not easily conceived. Since free access has 

been obtained to the public records, and in face of the 


demand for absolute accuracy which is a growth of | 


modern days, the necessity for remodelling these im- 
portant works has become urgent. The county historian 
of former days rambled pleasantly on, relieving the 
monotony of his task of investigation by incursions into 
guch domains as geology or botany, or whatever else 
took his fancy. With expanding knowledge, and with 
the overwhelming increase of materials, his modern 
successor sees the necessity of confining himself within 
rigidly defined limits, and finds even then the task of 
completing the history of a single county too often be- 
yond the reach of individual effort. 

Among county histories a place of honour has long 
been assigned to ‘ Hasted’s History of Kent.’ In that 
work, as is well known, the life and fortune of one zealous 
and fairly prosperous man were sunk, and the volume 
now befure us supplies, in dimine, a touching letter, 
written by Halsted in 1803, soon after the appearance of 
the second and enlarged edition of his work (1797-1801), 
soliciting from the Earl of Romney a recommendation 
to “some little station in Somerset House or some other 
of the public offices as a clerk, or any other humble 
capacity."" Hasted’s work has always stood in need of 
revision. The development of Kent, the portion of it 
especially which is included in London, has rendered 
necessary enlargement. A new edition has accordingly 
long been in demand, No want ‘of volunteers for 
the task has been found, During the greater part 
of his long and honourable life the Rev. Thomas 
Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge, devoted his time and 
energy to the accumulation of materials for a satis- 
factory history of Kent. In this effort he received 
great assistance from the Rev. Lambert Blackwell Lark- 
ing, Vicar of Ryarsh, an antiquary of kindred industry 
and accuracy and congenial tastes. At the death, in 
1848, of Mr. Streatfeild, the new history of Kent, pro- 
posals for the publication of which had been begun, was 
still expected. Far more ambitious, indeed, as regards 
extent and accuracy, than such co-operation even would 
produce was the scheme, which was nothing less than a 
work “grand and perfect,” and “surpassing any that 
had ever been produced or conceived.’ When, twenty 
years later, Mr. Larking “ joined the majority,” the taek 
of employing the accumulated materials fell to his 
brother, Mr. John Wingfield Larking, who, under the 
pressure of increasing years, looked out for one compe- 
tent to deal with the subject, and, after much search, 
discovered what he sought in Dr. Henry H. Drake. 
Under the charge of this gentleman, whose competency 
none familiar with archzological research will doubt, 
appears what it is to be hoped will prove the first in- 
stalment of the new and much needed history of Kent. 
The Hundred of Blackheath isalone comprised in the hand- 
some and superbly illustrated volume now iesued. Upon 
the success of this venture, which is dedicated by per- 
mission to the Queen, it assumably depends whether any 
future instalment shall appear. That the continuation 
shall not be demanded is inconceivable, The pride of 
race, the remembrance of heroic deeds, and the reward 
of scholarship are all involved in the success of under- 





takings of this class, and Kent is not the county to be 
insensible to such claims. 

To publish an unneeded vindication of this new volume 
is easier than to describe its contents. Taking as his 
basis the well-known work of Hasted, Dr. Drake in- 
corporates with it the results of his own researches and 
those of his predecessors, distinguishing each by initials 
or brackets, An introduction, which is an admirable 
historic summary, obtains special value from the fulness 
of the account given of Drake and of his connexion with 
Kent. It is followed by “ Additional Notes,” extending 
over many closely printed pages, furnishing, amidst other 
information, the pedigrees of the royal and noble families 


| closely associated with the Hundred of Blackheath. A 





glance at any one of the divisions—Deptford, Green- 
wich, Charlton, Kidbrook, Woolwich, Eltham, Lee, and 
Lewisham—will show how remarkable is the task ac- 
complished, and what an enormous mass of information 
has been collected and digested. From vestry minutes, 
parish registers, close rolls, feet of fines, &c., an inde- 
scribable mass of particulars are extracted, a special 
and interesting item in connexion with Deptford appear- 
ing in the estimate (p. 276) “for the Dockinge and in- 
closinge of S'* Frauncis Draik’s Shipp.”’ Curious passages 
vary the purely genealogical extracts—grim, sometimes, 
as in the following, from the registers of Lewisham: 
“2 June, 1560. 8" Peter Marton, Parson of Clomnynge, 
was murdered in the little lane from Southend to Brom- 
ley, and is buried in the porch-door ” (p. 275) ; pleading 
at others : “ And for that I have dealt so kyndly with my 
brother Walter Fitz, I will charge him to be kynde and 
lovyng to his poore kyne and mine as I have given him 
cause in helping them in their nede” (p. 263). A very 
interesting account of Lambarde’s Charity, the first in- 
stitution of the kind founded after the Reformation, will 
be found p, 89. Crowley House is also, naturally, the 
subject of a full description, accompanied by a reproduc- 
tion by the editor of a drawing by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A., himself connected with Greenwich. Other illus- 
trations of highest interest include a view of the Royal 
Palace of Pleasaunce in 1558, on the site occupied by the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich ; a view of the Hospital 
itself, showing the road originally reserved between the 
Queen's House and the Thames; pictures of the Harry 
Grace 4 Dieu; the Launch of the Nelson at Woolwich, 
A.D, 1814; portraits of Drake, Hawkins, John Evelyn 
and his wife, John Penn, and others, including the Rev. 
Thomas Streatfeild and the Rev. Lambert Blackwell 
Larking ; and folding pedigrees of Evelyn, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, and eminent noble families connected with 
the Hundred of Blackheath. 

The elaborate and ambitious scheme imagined by the 
founder of the revised edition of Hasted has not been 
carried out, What has been done, however, is of signal 
importance and value, and is admirably executed through- 
out. It will be nothing less than a calamity if full use 
is not made of materials collected with so much pains 
and entrusted to so competent hands, and if a work that 
bids fair to be a model county history does not see com- 
pletion. The typographical execution of the work is in 
all respects worthy of the contents. It seems only just 
to state, in the case of a work on which so much labour 
bas been bestowed, that the initial researches cover much 
of the groundwork of Kent, and that when adequate 
subscriptions are obtained it is hoped to make the issue 
of parts annual, 


Von Dalla-Torre’s Tourist’s Guide to the Flora of the 
Alps. Translated by Alfred W, Bennett, M.A., F.L.S, 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tuis little handbook to Alpine botany can be heartil 

recommended, It is more comprehensive than Weber's 
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* Alpen Pflangen,’ and, if it has one fault, appears to 
contain too much—that is, to include plants which can 
scarcely be called Alpine in the strict sense of the word. 
The limit for works on the botany of the Alps has been 
usually supposed to be four thousand feet ; but, unless 
we are much mistaken, many names are given in this 
work which are very distinctly sub-Alpine, if not actually 
belonging to low-lying regions. The common snowdrop, 
too, is quite ignored by Weber, but included in this book, 
with the remark “up to sixteen hundred metres,” If 
this be true it is difheult to see how Weber could have 
passed it over, and it will certainly be new to most 
botanists that it ought to be reckoned among the higher 
Alpine plants. Hitherto the snowdrop has been looked 
upon as an essentially sub-Alpine, or even low-country 
plant; but we can only suppose that Prof. Dalla-Torre 
or Mr. Bennett has authority for his statement. Other- 
wise, the little book is most useful and handy, its form— 
not much larger than that of an ordinary pocket-book— 
rendering it still more convenient for the tourist, 


Tue second part of the English Historical Review, 
edited by Dr. Mandell Creighton, maintains the high 
place accorded its predecessor. Mr. J, L, Strachan- 
Davidson contributes to it a valuable paper on ‘ The 
Growth of Plebeian Privilege in Rome.’ The Rev. 
W. H. Simcox gives an excellent account of ‘ Alfred's 
Year of Battles,’ and Miss E, B. Hamilton an animated 
picture of ‘ Paris under the last Valois Kings.’ Specially 
judicial in tone is Mr. Gairdner’s paper on ‘The Death 
of Amy Robeart,’ in which Mr. Walter Rye’s admirable 
pamphiet, ‘The Murder of Amy Robeart,’ and a recent 
paper of Canon Jackson on the same subject are dis- 
cussed. An opinion wholly favourable to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in part to Leicester also, is expressed. ‘he 
Rev. W. Cunningham also writes on ‘ The Repression of 
the Woollen Manufacture in Ireland,’ and Mr, J, Theo- 
dore Bent on ‘ King Theodore of Corsica.’ 


Tur Edinburgh Review for April gives a prominence 
to the life and work of the late Bishop of Manchester 
which is itself a testimony to the general impression 
made by that life and that work. The ‘ Memoirs of 
Mary II.’ open for us a little-studied page of history, 
the life of a queen whose very conscientiousness has 
perhaps led to an undue depreciation of her merits, 
But Mary at best will never, we think, arouse more 
than a mild amount of interest. Two works of a more 
or less directly political character, Froude’s ‘ Oceana’ 
and Bagwell’s ‘Ireland under the Tudors,’ carry us into 
the discussion of more than one question of the day, and 
the final article is also devoted to Ireland. Whatever 
her wrongs, want of attention in the press is not a wrong 
of which Ireland can complain. Lord Beaconefield’s 
* Letters to his Sister’ frame a portrait which deserves 
to be studied from various pointe of view, 


Tue Quarterly Review for April carries us to Norway, 
to see what is the condition of the yeoman farmer of 
the land of fjeld and fjord; to France, to see how the 
Christian Brothers work their schools; and to Venice, 
to study the archives of the most serene republic in the 
old convent bard by Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, 
For ourselves the article on the Venetian archives has a 
special interest, reminding us, as it does, not only of 
pleasant days under the shadow of St. Mark’s, but also 
of devoted historical workers whom we knew in Venice, 
such as the late Abate Fulin, who for some years edited 
the valuable review fitly entitled Archivio Veneto, The 
discussion of the so-called “‘ Best Books "’—whether a 
hundred, or more, or less—may be supposed to have 
reached its apotheosis by notice in the Quarterly, We 
do not suppose that any list will ever satisfy everybody, 
and it would probably not be a good thing if it did, The 





warning note already sounded on the subject of Demo. 
cracy is repeated, or prolonged, in the article on ‘ Cha. 
racteristics of Democracy.’ 


CoMPARATIVELY few readers know what yeoman ger. 
vice is rendered in the United States to literature by the 
publication of indexes. ‘ The Co-operative Index to 
Periodicals’ of Mr. W. J. Fletcher and others, issued 
quarterly, is an invaluable supplement to Poole's ‘ Index 
to Periodical Literature’; and ‘The Index to Articles 
relating to History, Biography, Literature, Society, and 
Travel contained in Collections of Essays’ is another 
important undertaking. The responsibility for the latter 
falls on Mr, Griswold, assistant librarian of the Library 
of Congress, 


CuBan literature is so rare a sight on our shelves that 
we feel it a duty to record the receipt of La Bibliografia, 
a weekly paper published at Havana by Clemente Sala, 
We find in its columns the names of periodicals brought 
out under the Peak of Teneriffe, in the little-known 
Latin America of the southern hemisphere, and in even 
less-known Mexico and Central America. These are 
cheering signs of life, and perhaps in time La Biblio. 
grafia may tell us ofa‘ N. & Q.’ for Latin America. 


Mr. F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A., has printed a short and 
interesting ‘ History of the Koyal Pavilion at Brighton,’ 
It is pleasantly written, and preserves much information 
concerning the curious pile, from its completion in 1787 
to ite purchase by Brighton in 1850, The work is illus- 
trated, and published by Mr. D. Burchell Friend, of 
Brighton. 





AMotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. B. (“ Literature and Period of Dante ’’).—Consult 
Rossetti’s translation of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ of Dante; 
London Quarterly Review, No. 42, p. 299; ome and 
Foreign Review, ini, 574; Blackwood, xiii. 141. 

Spes wishes to know the author of a piece called ‘My 
Husband’ which appeared in the Theatre. 


E. H. O. 8. (“ Breeches Bible, 1582”").—The value is 
trifling, unless the copy is in fine condition. 


P, J. ANpERson,—‘ Things in General,’ by Laurence 
Langshank, Gent., Lond., 1824, is by Robert Mudie, See 
4% 8, xi. 156, 510; xii. 19, 

Lapy pe Tasiry (“Lines on Easter and St. Mark's 
Day ").—This subject is fully discussed 6 8. xii, 49, 97, 
157, 295; 7% S, i. 45. 

Erratum,—P, 375, col. 1, 1. 4, for “ clansman” read 
clansmen. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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